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COVER: Falwell’s Fundamentalists 48 
are out to remake church and society 


No longer hovering behind sanctuary walls, doctrinaire U.S. 
Protestants are zealously at work in communities across the land, 
agitating over abortion, school prayer, pornography, gay lib and 
now foreign policy. Their guidebook: a Bible deemed to be error- 
proof. Their weapons: dynamic leaders like Jerry Falwell, TV, 
hard cash and a friend in the White House. See RELIGION. 











NATION: With an eye on the summit, 12 
the U.S. talks tough to the Soviets 


Washington charges the KGB with using “spy dust” and decides 
to test a new antisatellite weapon, as superpower relations grow 
chillier. » Reagan rests up at the ranch and braces for a taxing 
autumn. > A portrait of a changing U.S.A. » The G.O.P. Senate 
majority becomes shakier with Laxalt’s decision not to run again. 
> Lotto mania grips New York with get-rich-quick fever. 





WORLD: Britain’s air disaster 24 
raises new fears about plane safety 

An engine on a Boeing 737 crammed with vacationers explodes 
on takeoff in Manchester, turning the rear passenger section 

into an inferno that kills 54. » Twin scandals, one involving 
espionage, the other sabotage, engulf the governments of West 
Germany and France. » South Africa’s intransigence leaves 
Washington disappointed and confused. » Assassination in India. 
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ON THESE 1985 GM MODELS 


© Chevette © Impala e 1000 @ Fiero 

© Cavalier © Caprice Classic e Sunbird ¢ Grand Prix 
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IF YOU MISS THIS, YOU'RE OUT OF LUCK— 





KATE EVER! 





Now's the time to pick out that new GM 
car or light truck you've had your eye on. 
Because you can get incredibly low 7.7% 
annual percentage rate GMAC financing 


from participating GM Dealers on the 
most attractive new 1985 vehicles in 
the GM lineup. 

This low 7.7% financing on the 
selected GM models listed is available 
for up to 48 months to qualified retail 










AS LOW AS 


$ 


Right now qualified lessees can get big savings with 
GMAC leasing. Check the chart for eligible models 
and examples. To take advantage of these special 
leases you must take delivery of your new 1985 GM 
vehicle out of dealer stock before October 2, 1985. 

@ First month's lease payment and a refundable 
security deposit are due in advance, 

Lessee has an option, but not an obligation, to 
purchase the vehicle at its fair market value at the 
end of the lease. 

@ Lease is subject to approval by GMAC. 

© The lease payments shown are examples using 
Manufacturers Suggested Retail Price based on a 
survey of vehicles in dealer stock as of August 8. 
Payments shown and the total amount due at lease 
inception do not include license and title fees, use 
tax or insurance, and may vary depending upon 
options. See your participating GM Dealer today for 
price and terms. 
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PER MONTH 









PLUS AN UNBELIEVABLE LEASING OFFER! 








buyers. You must take delivery out of 
dealer stock by October 2, 1985, Dealer 
financial participation may affect the 
final negotiated price of the vehicle. 
Fleet sales are not eligible for this offer. 
Participating GM Dealers will show 
you how you can save on these vehicles 
with low 7.7% GMAC financing. See 
your GM Dealer today. We're proud to be 


an Equal Credit Opportunity company. 


Examples of low GMAC lease payments using 
Manufacturer's Suqgested Retail Price for eligible model vehicles. 





TOTAL 
AMOUNT DUC 
AT LEASE 







TOT OF 
mrorrmmey 
PAIMENTS 


RETUNDABLE 
SECURITY 
OCPOSIT 


$100 $199 | $5,940 
$125 $234 | $6,540 
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Chevrolet Chevette 


Pontiac 1000 


$ 6,099 








Chevrolet Celebrity $10,901 






























GMC C-15 2WD Pickup $200 $389 
Chevrolet ¢ “10 2WD Pickup $200 $389 {$11,340 
Chevrolet Camaro $200 $389 | $11,340 
Pontiac Firebird $200 $599 |$11,940 













Pontiac 6000 $11,940 
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Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera 


$200 $3599 
$11,995| $225 $434 


$11,995| $225 


$17,296) $300 
$17,447 


$20,356 
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Buick Century 


















Oldsmobile 98 $579 |$16,740 









Buick Electra $300 $579 |$16,740 














Cadillac De Ville 
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“All lease calculations are based on a 60-month lease, Total mileage allowed 
during the 60-month lease period is 90,000 miles (18,000 miles per year). 

A mileage penalty of $.06 per mile will be charged for all mileage over 
90,000 miles. Lessee is responsible for excess wear and damage. 
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Assault on AIDS 


To the Editors: 

Thank you for bringing the AIDS issue 
“out of the closet” [MEDICINE, AUG. 12]. 
It saddens me that so many people think 
that God is punishing certain groups by 
sending this “plague.” Your article clearly 
demonstrates that AIDS is not just a dis- 
ease of gays and junkies. 

Luis Alberto Destefano 
Lima 


I was shocked to read how people with 
AIDS are often treated. To those who con- 
sider AIDS a divine punishment, I say what 
is the punishment for heartlessness? 

James R. Ruckle 
Charleston, W. Va. 


What frightens me most about AIDS is 
not the disease but the public hysteria. 
Too many people are using the sickness as 
an excuse to refuel their hatred and preju- 
dice against gays. 

Sandi Morris 
Nutley, N.J. 


I am tired of hearing people say that 
AIDS is God’s revenge on homosexuals. 
Using that logic, lesbians, among whom 
the disease is virtually unknown, must be 
God's chosen people. 

William Stosine 
Moline, Ill. 


I have tried to adopt a live-and-let- 
live philosophy, but I now object to the 
gay life-style, which threatens everyone. 
Although a cure for AIDS must be sought, 
it is time to recognize that gays have be- 
come the modern-day Typhoid Marys. 

Paul Shunatona 
Dallas 


Nature has made it clear that homo- 
sexuality is medically and psychologically 
unsound. Our doctors and psychiatrists 
had better rethink their positions, lest so- 
ciety be devastated by the disease. 

Elmer Clune 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 





Letters 
Reagan's Popularity 


It is hard to believe that the TIME- 
Yankelovich poll [NATION, Aug. 12] 
gives President Reagan a 67% favorable 
rating on performance. This is the Presi- 
dent who failed to act on the deficit, 
crossed up his supporters in the Senate, 
has a blustering but ineffectual foreign 
policy and has one of the worst environ- 
mental records. The only explanation for 
this rating comes from H.L. Mencken, 
who is reported to have said, “No one ever 
went broke underestimating the intelli- 
gence of the American people.” 

Jim Sams 
San Diego 


The President may be more popular 
than ever on Main Street, but he is not 
with me. I am dismayed with his and 
Congress’s failure to take the tough mea- 
sures necessary to reduce our budget defi- 
cits. By 1987 at the latest, the U.S. will ex- 
perience one of two outcomes to this 
failure of political will: soaring inflation if 
the Federal Reserve monetizes these defi- 
cits, or high interest rates, high trade 
deficits, high unemployment and a high 
dollar if the Fed does not. Frightful alter- 
natives, but the almost inevitable conse- 
quences of Government fiscal policies 
that do not take the future into account. 

Eric Andrew Martin 
Berkeley 


Prison Terror 


The violence that exists in Califor- 
nia’s Folsom Prison is typical of condi- 
tions across the country [NATION, 
Aug. 12]. Terror could be diminished by 
supplying inmates with good food and 
proper living facilities and allowing con- 
jugal visits by wives or girlfriends. In the 
long run, these measures would decrease 
the costs of prison repair and operation. 

Grace Anselmo D'Amato 
Margate, N.J. 


I have no sympathy for the men in 
Folsom Prison. If prisons were known as 
very unpleasant and dangerous places, 
criminals might think twice before com- 
mitting a crime. 

Geoffrey J. Proud 
Rochester 


Mel's Millions 


Mel Fisher’s dedication to his life- 
long dream of finding the sunken treasure 
ship Afocha is an inspiration [NATION, 
Aug. 5]. Some people may say greed was 
his motivator. I say that Fisher, his crew 
and his backers deserve all the praise and 
every penny. 

Dottie Tabeling 
Baltimore 


In April my husband and I visited a 
museum in Key West that displayed trea- 
sures from sunken ships. Fisher had a 








stand where visitors could invest in his 

search. My husband tried to persuade me 

to sign up, but we did not. Congratula- 
tions, Mel Fisher. You deserve it. 

Gisele Peterson 

North Lauderdale, Fla. 


I figure that Fisher, who has been 
looking for the Atocha for 17 years, said 
“Today’s the day” a total of 6,205 times. It 
is men like him who have made our coun- 
try great. Persistence paid off. 

Rita M. Wysong 
Wheaton, Md. 


Ranting and Raving 

Asa redhead with more than my share 
of temper, I thoroughly enjoyed Lance 
Morrow’s piece extolling the virtues of 
ranting [ESSAY, Aug. 12]. It was a welcome 
change from those humorless columns on 
controlling anger and aggression. I will no 
longer succumb to the condemnation of 
others whose ability to verbalize their ag- 
gravation toward the world is hampered by 

an overzealous conscience. 
Ellen Court 
Dallas 


Your article underplays the joys of in- 
ternalized ranting, which can be a great 
source of quiet revenge. We can smile and 
be the villain, mentally projecting vile in- 
vective on our enemies as the world sees 
only a fagade of serenity. 

Estelle S. Reisner 
Meadville, Pa. 


Success Unmasked 


I am sure the impostor phenomenon, 
in which successful people fear they are 
really not capable, is widespread [BEHAV- 
TOR, Aug. 12]. Unfortunately, the term is 
misleading because of its negative and 
even criminal connotations. By coining 
the phrase “impostor phenomenon,” psy- 
chologists are making much ado about 
something that has always existed and 
has been known as self-doubt. 

Rudy Kroetsch 
South Lyon, Mich. 


Has it occurred to Drs. Pauline 
Clance and Joan Harvey that the 70% of 
professionals who feel fraudulent may ac- 
tually be fraudulent? I have observed peo- 
ple in positions of power and authority 
and have concluded that many of them 
are incompetent and unequal to their re- 
sponsibilities. Psychotherapy will not 
help these individuals. Only an honest ad- 
mission of their limitations and a switch 
to work more compatible with their abili- 
ties will bring them peace of mind. 

Marilyn Plotkin 
Bellemead, NJ. 


The chief cause of the impostor phe- 
nomenon is the Peter Principle, which 
states that people keep on advancing and 
being promoted until they have reached 
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Introducing the new Smith Corona typewriter with Spell-Right- 
It catches your mistake. Finds it. Erases it. Even helps you to spell it. 


Now, even if wrds, wrods, 
worrds or wo ords fail you, this 
typewriter won't. The new Smith 
Corona with Spell-Right diction- 
ary. It has an exclusive electronic 
correction system that actually 
detects mistakes before you do.-Or 
better yet, before someone else 
does. Advanced, yes. But it’s 
simple as... 

Beep! You've just mis- 
spelled a werd. While you type, 
your spelling is constantly checked 
against a built-in electronic dic- 
tionary. You're warned with a beep 
the instant you misspell or mis- 
type a word. 

The Find feature zeros in 
on the mistake any where on the 
line. And if you’ve made several 
mistakes, it will find them, too! 

WordEraser™ lifts the 
whole word off. Just touch once for 
one word. Twice for two. You can 
even type in the new word 
while it erases the old. 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona 
65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840. Smith Corona is an operating group of SCM Corporation 


Spell-Right II even helps 
you spell it. Think of it as our un- 
abridged electronic dictionary 
with 50,000 words. Plus you can 
program in up to 300 of your own 
words. 

Simply access the List 
feature to look up the correct 
spelling of a word. It will appear 
on the display. 

You'll find these futuristic 
features, too: Automatic Relocate, 
Auto Return, Auto Centering, 
Express Backspace, and Automatic 
Underline. 

Plus Triple Pitch, Pro- 
grammable Margins and Tabs, and 
electronic end-of-page warning. 


BD 











It also has an editable memory 
which stores letters and memos 
like a word processor. 

With optional Messenger 
module this Smith Corona even 
becomes a 12 cps printer when 
you hook it up to your computer. 

The best feature of all is the 
price. This advanced portable 
is incredibly affordable. Which 
makes Spell-Right more than just 
a technological breakthrough. 

It makes Smith Corona gem, 
the smartest type- 
writer you can buy. 
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“Gor ue” 


“There isn't any industry 
more subject to demagoguery 
than the oil industry.” 


—Senator William Armstrong of Colorado, June 19, 1985 


Unfortunately, Senator, we know exactly what you mean. Your commentary was 
true during the energy shortages of the ‘70s, and it's just as true today, when 
taxes are a prime issue. 

Many politicians believe that it's easier to run against the oil industry than on 
the merits of any issue, taxes included. And as the battle over tax reform spills 
over into the election campaign, the rhetoric is sure to become heated. 

Somehow, the heat of election fever always seems to burn the oil industry. 
Because of this, and because the smoke often obscures the facts, we have 
compiled a compendium of some of the barbs being aimed our way. Only by 
knowing the difference between smoke and substance can the public decide 
what's demagoguery and what isn't. 

@ Smoke—The petroleum industry simply doesn’t pay enough in taxes— 
certainly not its fair share. 

Substance—The Joint Committee on Taxation of the Congress found that 
in 1983, the U.S. petroleum industry had an effective income tax rate on its U.S. 
earnings that was 28 percent higher than the average for industry generally. 
Another study, this one by the American Petroleum Institute, showed that in 
1983, with the “windfall profit” tax included, oil companies paid federal taxes at 
a rate that was 86 percent higher than non-oil companies. The petroleum 
industry paid 39 percent of its pretax income in current federal income taxes 
and “windfall profit” taxes, compared with an average of 21.3 percent for 100 
leading non-oil companies. The broadcast industry, for example, paid federal 
income taxes at a rate of 18.5 percent. 

@ Smoke—The powerful oil industry has managed to wrest a host of tax 
advantages from a compliant Congress. 

Substance—if the oil industry is so powerful, why is it the only industry 
saddled with a “windfall profit” tax, which is really an excise tax levied on oil 
production? The misnamed tax is being paid in the face of declining profits. In 
1984, 21 oil companies saw their total after-tax profits decline 13.6 percent from 
1983 levels, while the total after-tax earnings of the non-oil companies studied 
by the API rose by an average of 24.4 percent. Yet only the oil companies paid a 
“windfall profit” tax. 

Why, too, if they are so powerful, did the large oil companies lose their 
percentage depletion allowance a decade ago? Why has their foreign tax credit 
been steadily eroded over the years, even as it has remained constant for other 
industries? 

@ Smoke—The tax treatment of intangible drilling costs represents a major 
giveaway to the oil industry. 

Substance—intangible drilling costs represent such items as labor, fuel, 
supplies, and technical services—items which have no salvage value. They also 
include the costs of preparing the sites on which oil, gas, and geothermal wells 
are to be drilled. Under existing tax law, 80 percent of such costs may be treated 
as business expenses and written off the year they are incurred. The alternative 
is to treat them as a capital item and depreciate them over several years. 

Industries that don't drill wells obviously cannot claim intangible drilling 
costs. But other industries do enjoy comparable benefits. One hundred percent 
of advertising expenses may be written off the year they are incurred, even 
though the benefits of an ad campaign may have a longer life than any one year. 
The same is true for research and development costs. Treating intangible 
drilling costs as the expense items they are is neither as mysterious nor as 
nefarious as oil industry critics pretend. 

The evidence offered by our little checklist is clear and compelling. The oil 
industry is already among the most heavily taxed industries in the country. The 
oil industry is not a particularly profitable industry these days. 

To tax it even further could well mean to tax it to death. And what would that 
do to the nation's energy security? 
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their level of incompetence, which is fol- 

lowed, as we are now learning, by devas- 
tating psychological effects. 

John Loga 

Somers, N_Y. 


Parents can help their children devel- 
op a sense of worth by instilling in them 
the attitude that they are special not be- 
cause of how well they perform but for 
who they are. These children will grow 
into adulthood feeling valued, unique and 
competent rather than seeing themselves 
as fraudulent “impostors.” 

Ann M. Jernberg, Clinical Director 
The Theraplay Institute 
Chicago 


Basic Black 


As one who wears black in a “ritual 
context,” I have difficulty understanding 
the color’s current popularity [DESIGN, 
Aug. 12]. My only question now is, Will 
parishioners decide I am “high perfor- 
mance,” “bold” and “strictly business” or 
“unsmiling, sexy but mean’’? 

(The Rev.) Peter D. Boehringer 
Warwick, R.1. 


I have had three black walls in each 
room of my apartment for more than 25 
years and have listened to many interest- 
ing comments concerning them. Imagine 
my euphoria when I learned that I am fi- 
nally in fashion. 

Walter S. Bernheimer 
Brookline, Mass. 


Spendthrift Lawyers 
It is disturbing to see that so much at- 
tention was lavished on the American Bar 
Association convention in London [LAw, 
July 29]. The legal profession has nur- 
tured itself into a behemoth that is fed by 
the complexity of laws that lawyers have 
propagated. This makes it especially gall- 
ing to see A.B.A. members flaunt their 
wealth outside the U.S. and then have the 
temerity to suggest using the escapade to 

escape paying taxes. 

John D. Munro 
Boonton Township, N.J. 


Being a good-time Charlie is one 
thing. Getting rich on the misery in the 
land is another. To spend $40 million in a 
foreign country, much of it from Ameri- 
cans who can ill afford the high cost of le- 
gal assistance, is nothing short of nauseat- 
ing. The A.B.A members should spend 
what they have extracted from hapless 
victims in the place where unfortunate 
circumstances have made them rich. 

Joanne Berman 
Oswego, N.Y. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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REV. DR. STACY GROSCUP: Pastor, Expert Archer, Naturalist, 


Antique Gun Collector, Hunter, 
Father, Member of the National Rifle Association. 


“I joined the NRA 35 years ago because so many of its members 
share my interests in the history and heritage of the shooting sports. 


“I grew up living all over West Virginia, an area rich in Indian 
lore and history. I met Standing Deer, an old Cherokee, who taught me 
to shoot by reflex, to make my bow or gun an extension 
of simply pointing my finger. Your brain computes speed, distance 
and angle instinctively and — wham, you're on target. 


“Like most sportsmen, I have very deep respect for nature. 
I'm a conservationist. | never shoot unless I know it’s a dead shot, and 
I don't waste anything. | process the meat, tan the buckskin, 
make thread and lacings from the sinew, even scrimshaw the bones. 


“I think too often we tune out the lessons of nature. For those 
who have ears to hear, and eyes to see, there’s pleasure in the pathless 


woods and thrills in the ways of the wilds. ® 
moines Div the NRA 
a 


NATION 
AL 
1600 Re ve Isond we EE Raley. IATION 


Washingion, D.¢ t . 


card 


Member ship 





The NRA fosters and promotes gun collector clubs and associations 
across the nation, which have donated hundreds of thousands of dollars in firearms 
and contributions to museums, libraries and education programs for the 
shooting sports. If you would like to join the NRA and want more information about 
our programs and benefits, write G. Ray Arnett, Executive Vice President, 
P.O. Box 37484, Dept. SG-27, Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Paid for by the members of the National Rifle Association of America. Copyright 1985 














American Scene 








In Chicago: Lookin’ Good in the ’80s 


hotel employee whose identification 

tag said he was Kresimir Skoko got on 
an elevator, dragging an enormous vacuum 
cleaner. At the next floor, a moist young 
woman fresh out of Lake Michigan got on 
with two youthful sports who struggled to 
settle their bicycles around Skoko’s ma- 
chine. The athletes had the look of the su- 
perfit, the whites of their eyes blue white, 
calves plumped out like loving cups, daz- 
zling teeth set in gums that probably will 
never know the heartbreak of gingivitis. 
Skoko had the look of a man grown weary 
with this age, and the knit of his brow sug- 
gested an approaching squall line. 

“You been in?” the wet woman was 
asked, 

“Yeah.” 

The elevator door 
opened at the sixth floor 
and the two with bikes 
wrestled to get them over 
the vacuum cleaner and 


into the corridor. 
“What's the temp?” 
The door tried to close 
but was defeated. 
“I've heard different 
ones, 58 to 65.” 
“What did it feel like?” 
“Sixty-three.” 
“Enough!” Skoko 


cried. “O.K.? Too much!” 
The door closed. The 
swimmer looked at Skoko 
and said, “Sheesh!” Skoko 
looked at the ceiling. 
Grouch, you say? Old 
crank? On the contrary, 
sympathy is due the vacu- 
um-cleaner man. The 
world, and especially this 
country, has become a hard place for 


those not yet committed to the overhaul of 
the flesh, heart and lungs—and none of 


these were in a rougher spot last week 
than Skoko. 

His employer, the Hotel Continental, 
was the headquarters for the third annual 
Chicago Bud Light U.S. Triathlon Series, 
which attracted 2,400 professional and 
amateur athletes, the largest gathering a 
triathlon has pulled in so far. There was 
not enough excess body fat among the par- 
ticipants to fill a shot glass. One could not 
traipse a hall anywhere without hearing 
the tick-tick-tick of a ten-speed coming 
down hard on the heels. To the uninitiat- 
ed, a crowd like this can be intimidating. 
And to an observer not possessed of a simi- 
lar obsession, ceaseless talk of training 
techniques, water temperatures and times 
tends to get a little tedious. 

That was for you, Skoko—and all of 
us like you. Now to business: 

It all began when a bunch of jocks in 
Hawaii fell to arguing about which was 





the tougher sport, biking, running or 
swimming. Out of the quarrel was born 
the first Ironman Triathlon: 15 seemingly 
crackbrained humans on a 2.4-mile ocean 
swim followed by a 112-mile bike race fol- 
lowed by a 26.2-mile marathon run. That 
was in 1978. This year, with the distances 
in many cases shortened to a so-called tin- 
man’s grasp, 1.2 million Americans are 
expected to take part in 2,100 triathlons. 
The event is being called the fastest-grow- 
ing participatory sport in the nation. 
There is talk of getting it on the Olympics 
agenda by 1992. It is as ubiquitous as 
Moonies at an airport. 

The people who participate are dead 





Starting ta Lalee Mlckigten dltancee shortened to 6 taman’e grasp 


serious and well off. According to Triath- 
Jon magazine, their average age is 34, they 
graduated from college, they earn $45,000 
a year and 40% of them carry an Ameri- 
can Express card of one color or another. 
Says Beth Schneider-Needel, one of the 
organizers of the Chicago race: “It’s just a 
natural extension of the aggression they 
take to their careers. Because they work, 
they have to train in the mornings, at 
lunch and at night. It’s hell on your social 
life, and you don’t get much sleep.” 

Sports manufacturers and retailers 
got on the wagon at the outset, of course. 
All it took to jog was a good pair of shoes. 
Triathlons require racing bikes, cycling 
shoes, crash helmets, running shoes, a 
swimming pool or an ocean and all man- 
ner of attire. In Chicago, a hotel ballroom 
was jammed with expensive wares, from 
high-powered energy drinks to “tri-suits,” 
one-piece jobs that can be worn in all 
three events. The professional athletes 
make their money endorsing these items 
(first place in Chicago paid $2,000; the to- 




























tal purse was $15,000), holding training 
camps and giving the odd talk. 

There are about 100 professional 
triathletes. Two of the top rated, Scott 
Molina and Joanne Ernst, answered ques- 
tions from sincerely curious amateurs the 
day before the Chicago race. 

Scott: “I like anything with caffeine 
and sugar; Mountain Dew, Coke, coffee.” 

Joanne: “1 don’t use a Walkman when 
I'm training, but my husband does.” 

Scott: “If I eat anything after 5 o'clock 
the day before, chances are real good that 
during the run I'll have to stop. I don’t 
want to stop, so I don’t eat.” 

In Chicago, the course put the contes- 
tants in nine-tenths of a 
mile of Lake Michigan, 
* and had them biking 24.8 
miles and running 6.2. The 
race was to start at 7:30 
a.m., but the tick-tick-tick 
of the ten-speeds had al- 
ready started in the dark 
two hours before angry 
black clouds roiled over 
the city’s big shoulder, re- 
leasing heavy rains twice. 

The rain stopped, the 
sun showed, a pistol spat 
and Lake Michigan fairly 
boiled with sleek, flashing 
bodies, the women in green 
caps, the men in orange. 
Out of the water and onto 
the bikes, they hurled 
themselves through en- 
couraging throngs: “Look- 
in’ good! Keep it up!” One 
biker wore a helmet that 
looked like a silver tear cut 
in half, something Mercury 
himself might have favored. Off the bikes, 
pulling on running shoes, they shattered 
records in tying laces. Then they tore off 
on foot, the sound of their hearts pound- 
ing in their ears. Scott Molina was first to 
finish for the men, at 1:50:59. Gaylene 
Clews was the first for the women at 
2:03:08. And they could still talk. Not 
breathlessly. Normally. 

“It’s definitely a sport of the ’80s and 
90s,” Clews said. “Because of the cross 
training, you have a lot fewer injury prob- 
lems, a lot less wear and tear on the mus- 
cles and joints.” 

After the pros came the amateurs, for 
hours and hours. “I can’t explain the 
high,” said one. “It’s almost religious.” 

By noon there were just a few strag- 
glers still out. Some looked beyond en- 
durance, but none were quitting. One 
woman of some years, going from a 
walk back into a painful run, spanked 
her own fanny, as children in her day 
did when they wanted to hurry up their 
stick horses. —By Gregory Jaynes 
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We agree — what a bore. A Federal Excise Tax increase goes into effect October 1 
that will raise prices on all distilled spirits, including your beloved KahIta. So, starting 
October 1, Kahiaa will cost more— with our apologies. 

But there's a loophole. Stock up on Kahlta before that taxing date, and you'll 
save yourself a bundle. 

Look for the Kahlda display your neighborhood retailer is featuring. And pick up 
all the KahiG@a you want at the pre-tax price. Ah, revenge is sweet. 


KaHLuA 








Imagine television that escapes 
the extraneous. Television as a video 
window. Quasar did. And created Delta. 
Television infinitely close to art. 


_— 


Quasar. Where imagination has also 
created portable television as colorful 
off as it is on, with new remote 
control that's just as entertaining 
A Eurostyle microwave with capabilities 
beyond its size. A video camera and 
recorder combined to become one 
with your hand. And a programmable 
compact disc player that brings 
stereo sound out in the clear 


Quasar. Where innovation stretches as 
far as imagination can see 


af 
Muasar 
OUT OF OUR MINDS, INTO YOUR HANDS 








This Diet 
Is A Killer. 


DAILY DIET 
BREAKFAST — Usually none 
LUNCH (100 gram serving) 


Stewed Bananas OR 
Sweet Potatoes 


DINNER (100 gram serving) 
Same as lunch OR 
Cooked Com Flour 


Maximum Total 
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EFFECTS 


Prolonged protein deficiency can cause: ,-3 
mental retardation in children, kidney 
disease, liver disease, anemia, nerve 
disorders, eye problems, lack of resis- 
tance to infection, low blood pressure, 
kwashiorkor (severe protein-deficiency 
malnutrition). 









This is the protein-deficient diet of most African ~ 
children; it provides less than one-fifth of the U.S. 
Recommended Daily Allowance of protein. And its ~ 2 
Sn: age si can be found among the poor throughout the world: a few 
handfuls of rice in India, some tortillas with salt in Honduras. 
It's just barely enough to stay alive on, and certainly not enough to allow 
a young body and mind to develop properly. Instead, malnutrition weakens 
resistance to serious diseases and starves brain cells—a tragic combinaiion. 

Yet for just $18 a month, the price of a couple of meals, you can more 
than supplement that hungry child’s dangerous diet. You can help provide 
at least one nutritionally balanced meal every day—plus medical care, 
decent clothing, a chance to go to school or whatever the 
child might need most. 

You'll get a photo of your sponsored child and progress 
reports. You can exchange letters, too. So you'll know first- 
hand how much your love and concem are improving the 
life of your special young friend. 

lease open your heart and send in the coupon 
right away. Because sponsorship is the healthiest, most 
complete supplement you can add to a poor child’s devas- 
tating diet and life. 


Dr.James MacCracken, Executive Director, Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
© I wish to sponsor any child who needs my help. 










Sally Struthers 
National Chairperson 


I prefer to sponsora O boy O gin O either in the country checked below: 
OBolivia OColombia OHonduras OIndonesia O Mexico O Thailand OUganda | 
OBrazil (Guatemala OlIndia O Kenya Philippines 0 Togo C2 Zambia 











(If you would like to sponsor more than one child, please specify in the box{es] of your choice.) | 
PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 
| CD) I want to learn more about the child to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor- 
ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or ['ll return the material so you can ask someone else to help 
© I prefer to send my first monthly payment now, enclosed is $18 for each child, 
C1 I cannot sponsor a child but I'll give $_____ to the Christian Children’s Fund Growth Fund | 
Mr Miss 


Mrs. Ms. i 
Address = 
State Zip | 


City. 
i IN THE US. CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261. IN CANADA: CCF, 2409 Yonge St, Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 
| Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request. NTIM91 | 
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long with the 55,000 letters 

TIME receives from readers 
each year come occasional gifts of 
photographs, artwork and embroi- 
dery. But none in recent months 
was quite as surprising as the 3-ft. 
by 5-ft. by I-ft. crate that con- 
tained 1,000 colorful paper birds 
folded, largely from pages of TIME, 
in Japanese origami style. 

The gift came from Tina 
Koyama of Seattle, who had crafted 
the birds as part of the Million 
Cranes project sponsored by 
Ploughshares, a local peace group. 
The project’s aim, Koyama ex- 
plained in an accompanying letter, 
was to send 1,000 paper cranes to 
each of 1,000 influential leaders around the world as a gesture for 
peace on the 40th anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima. 
Koyama chose TIME’s publisher, she wrote, because TIME is “a 
widely read magazine that informs many people every week.” She 
added, “Please use your influence to make people realize there are 
no winners in a nuclear war, and one must never happen.” 

According to an old Japanese legend, anyone who folds 1,000 
cranes will be granted a wish. The present project was inspired by 
Sadako Sasaki, a girl who survived the bombing of Hiroshima but 
died eight years later, at age ten, of leukemia caused by exposure 
to radiation. In the hospital, Sadako began folding 1,000 origami 











The 1,000 teuad cranes folded by Gesu inset 
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= cranes. She could not finish them 
* before she died, but her friends and 
classmates completed the task. 

Koyama, 26, is an assistant 
= editor at Seattle’s Metro transit 
agency. In her search for an inex- 
Re pensive supply of paper, she no- 
© ticed the growing stack of TIME 
% magazines in her apartment. “I 
didn’t want it to be a gift of money, 
but of time,” she says, in a deliber- 
ate play on words. “The TIME pa- 
per was just the right weight, and 
the car ads made really beautiful 
birds.” Finally, Koyama made a 
special bird, gluing the signature at 
the end of this column to one wing 
and her own signature to the other 
It was placed at Sadako Sasaki’s grave in Hiroshima. 

In a letter of thanks to Koyama, I quoted from Senior Writ- 
er Roger Rosenblatt’s interview with Yoshitaka Kawamoto, di- 
rector of Hiroshima’s Peace Memorial Museum, in our July 29 
cover story marking the Hiroshima anniversary. “Human be- 
ings are not likely to destroy everything,” Kawamoto said. “We 
must leave our traditions to the generations.” Including the tra- 
dition of folding 1,000 cranes and making a wish 
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How to save. Jog. 
Fix your car. Quit smoking. 
Choose life insurance. Get a patent. 











Seiect a home computer. Apply for credit. 
Remove mildew. Shape-yp. Buy a telephone. 
Write a resume yet Reduce cholesterol. 
Discover parks.\ cate en anio™ void drug reactions. 
Buy surplus land, ’ nigna109 ntrol cockroaches. 
Make a job chang) = \\ Choose a house. 
Pay for an educat) ad revent sunburn. 
Select a mortgaat t a con job. 
Choose a lawyer.\ small business. 
Check for breast cancer. Buy an IRA. 
Cut down on sodium. Save energy. 
Control your blood pressure. 
Help your kids to study. 
Protect your house. 
Lose some weight. 
Grow tomatoes. 
Keep records. 
Get benefits. 
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Get Some 
Bright Ideas 


You can count on the Consumer Information Catalog to turn 
you on to new ideas that help solve problems and brighten 
your world. 

The Catalog lists more than 200 federal publications you 
can send for. Many are free, all are helpful, and they cover a 
wide variety of topics. The Consumer Information Center of 
the U.S. General Services Administration puts the Catalog 
together quarterly to make sure you get the most up-to-date 
information. 

So send for a copy and shed some light on your prob- 
lems. It's free for the asking. Just write— 


CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTER 


DEPT. LB 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 81009 
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Dustup inMoscow 








The US. takes a hard line with the Soviets 


he phone calls from the U.S. em- 
bassy in Moscow last Wednesday 
struck a note of ominous mystery. 
Business people, journalists and 
students in the Soviet capital were “urged 
to attend” a 9:30 p.m. briefing at Spaso 





House, the residence of the American | 


Ambassador. They would be asked to sign 
a list of those attending; no cameras or re- 
cording devices would be allowed. Sub- 
ject: secret until the briefing. 

But by the time the Americans assem- 
bled, the message read to them by Chargé 
d’Affaires Richard Combs had already 
been trumpeted to the world by the State 
Department. The U.S. proclaimed that it 
had caught the Soviet KGB using a kind of 
spy dust: an invisible chemical agent “ap- 
plied indirectly to embassy personnel” 
and possibly to other Americans in the 
U.SS.R., presumably by spreading it on 
objects such as doorknobs and auto steer- 
ing wheels that the Americans would be 
sure to touch. The Americans would then 
leave traces of it on anything or anyone 
they touched. Thus the KGB might, for ex- 
ample, determine that a Soviet dissident 
had been meeting with Americans by 
finding the chemical tracer in the dissi- 
dent’s apartment. 

The chemical, NPPD (for nitro-phenyl- 
pentadien) is “potentially harmful” as 
well, the U.S. contended. Tests show that 
it is a mutagen, meaning it is capable of 
altering a cell’s genetic makeup; muta- 
gens can be, but are not always, cancer- 
causing agents. The U.S. conceded it has 
“no evidence to date” of any serious ill ef- 
fects. All the same, said State Department 
Spokesman Charles Redman in Washing- 
ton, “we have protested the practice in the 
| Strongest terms and demanded that it be 
terminated immediately,” 

That was one of a series of public 
challenges delivered to the Kremlin 
by the Reagan Administration last 
week. National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane fired the first salvo on Mon- 
day by warning, in a speech to the Chan- 

nel City Women’s Forum in Santa Barba- 
ra, Calif, that the Soviets must change 
their basic thinking on security issues and 
human rights if they are to have much 
hope of reaching even “incremental” 
agreements with the U.S. The next day 
Washington announced over strenuous 


Soviet objections that it would go ahead, | 


possibly by the end of next week, with an 
often postponed test of an advanced anti- 
satellite weapon (see box) 


12 


At week’s end the President joined the 


offensive. In a Los Angeles speech inter- 
rupting his California vacation, Reagan 
once more defended his Star Wars pro- 
gram to develop a defense against enemy 
missiles. In the process, he took a poke at 
the Soviet bear. Noting that domestic crit- 
ics had called Star Wars “unfeasible,” 
Reagan asked, “Well, if that’s true, why 
are the Soviets so upset about it? As a 
matter of fact, why are they investing so 
many rubles of their own in the same 
technologies?” 

Taken together, the words and ac- 
tions suggest that the U.S. is preparing for 
the Nov. 19-20 summit meeting in Gene- 
va between Reagan and Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev in a spirit of confron- 
tation. The Soviets are posing as concilia- 


tors, but at the same time have launched | 


a wide-ranging propaganda offensive, 
aimed principally at Western Europe. Its 
chief elements: a temporary suspension of 
underground nuclear tests that is attrac- 


tive to the Europeans but deceptive in the | 
Americans’ view, combined with loud | 


charges that the U.S. is accelerating prep- 
arations to conduct chemical! warfare. 

In that climate, Washington seized an 
unexpected chance to embarrass the Sovi- 





ets by publicizing the spy-dust episode. As 
a propaganda opportunity, it ranked with 
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the 1976 disclosure that the Soviets were | 
bombarding the embassy with potentially | but it produces a glow under ultraviolet 































harmful microwaves, apparently in an ef- 
fort to eavesdrop on communications. 
US. officials gave this account: as early as 
1976, microscopic pinches of NPPD were 
found at the embassy. The chemical is a 
synthetic one concocted in Soviet labora- 
tories and almost unmentioned in scien- 
tific literature. It has no known use except 
for espionage. It is odorless and, in the 
tiny quantities normally used, invisible, 








@ Ina masterpiece of 
chutzpah, they insist that 
ours is a program 
designed to acquire a 
first-strike capability. 


@ Without some change in 
the Soviet approach...1 
fear that even incremental 
improvements will be 
extremely hard to reach. 


—ROBERT McFARLANE 
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light and a yellow residue when treated 
with another special chemical 

The U.S. synthesized its own NPPD 
and began tests that by last year showed it 
to be a mutagen. This finding seemed aca- 
demic, since Soviet use of the chemical 
appeared to have stopped in 1982. But last 
spring a routine sweep of the embassy 
found NPPD again, Also, some embassy 
employees developed skin rashes, the pos- 
sible result of contact with heavier-than- 


@ The U.S. must develop 
its own ASAT capability in 
order to deter Soviet 
threats. 


@ Amoratorium on 
testing... would 
perpetuate their 
monopoly. 


@ We have to test, and we 
have to test now. 


—LARRY SPEAKES 





usual concentrations of the chemical. 

Intensified searches pointed to more 
widespread Soviet use of NPPD, and in 
larger quantities than ever before. At 
one point, in fact, careless KGB opera- 
tives seem to have sprinkled it so heavily 
in the embassy that the chemical for once 
turned visible, leaving a telltale yel- 


low splotch. Two weeks ago the Adminis- 
tration made a detailed report to Presi- 
dent Reagan, who approved a formal pro- 
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| and Washington does not 





test to Moscow and a public statement. 

US. officials admit that two or more 
years of tests on animals will be needed to 
determine whether NPPD poses a serious 
threat to health. That displeased many 


| Americans at the Spaso House briefing, 


who felt they were being given a warning 
so vague as to be meaningless. “You've 
told us the stuff is there, but you haven’t 
told us where you found it or where we 
might come in contact with it,” the hus- 
band of an American journalist protested 
to Chargé d’Affaires Combs. Asked what 
precautions to take, Charles Brodine, a 
State Department doctor, could only sug- 
gest lamely, “Wash your hands frequently 
with soap and water.” 

William O'Hara, an American steel 
executive in Moscow, noted that any risks 
to health would be shared by “some very 
high-level Russians” who come in contact 
with embassy personnel. Officials in 
Washington speculated that the KGB 
might simply not have given any thought 
to health hazards. 

To some officials in Washington, the 
episode indicated blundering by an over- 
zealous KGB. Wide use of the spy dust 
would seem to be self-defeating, since the 
number of people spreading it would 
increase exponentially, from 500-odd 
Americans (180 of whom work at the em- 
bassy) to countless Soviet citizens with 
whom they have routine dealings. The So- 
viet government officially dismissed the 
U.S. charges as “absurd” and “outra- 
geous.” At a-‘White House briefing in Los 
Angeles, Spokesman Larry Speakes sug- 
gested that the Kremlin’s leaders, includ- 
ing Gorbachev, may not have known 
about the spy dust. There was more than a 
hint of a taunt in his remarks, however, as 


| he noted that the Soviet military and KGB 


sometimes act as if they were under no 
one’s control 

The other challenges from Washing- 
ton to Moscow were more direct. For 
more than two years, the Soviets have 
been proposing a ban on development 
and testing of antisatellite (ASAT) weap- 
ons. But Reagan last week gave Congress 
the required 15-day notification that the 
U.S. would proceed with its first attempt 
to shoot down an actual satellite, one that 
has outlived its usefulness and is orbiting 
aimlessly 

Speakes explained the motivation 
crisply: a moratorium on tests would only 
“perpetuate” a Soviet “monopoly” since 
Moscow has an operational ASAT system 
“They have 
one and they don’t want us to have one,” 
said Speakes. But the U.S. must try to 


| catch up to ward off a “clear threat” to its 
| satellites, he said, and to that end “we 


have to test, and we have to test now.” 
The opposing argument was stated by 
retired Admiral Noel Gaylor, a frequent 
critic of U.S. arms policy, in testimony 
last year to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Said the admiral: “The Soviet 
antisatellite weapon is a busted flush— 
slow, unreliable, clumsy and easy to coun- 
termeasure, capable of only low-altitude 


| attack.” His conclusion: “If we both stop 
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To Kill a Satellite 


T he warhead is hardly larger than a coffee can. But jammed inside the 12-in. 
by 13-in. cylinder are 64 tiny rockets, eight high-powered telescopes and a 
targeting device so sensitive that it can detect the warmth of a distant star. 

This small gem of high-tech miniaturization represents the state of the art in 
satellite zapping. It is the antisatellite weapon (ASAT) that U.S. scientists have 
been trying to perfect for more than 25 years, ever since the Soviets launched 
Sputnik I in 1957 and set off a race to capture what Lyndon Johnson called the 
“high ground” of outer space. 

Termed a miniature homing vehicle, or MHV, the warhead rests on the tip of 
an 18-ft. missile slung from the belly of a high-flying, specially equipped F-15 
fighter. Guided by ground stations tracking enemy satellites, the F-15 climbs sev- 
eral miles into the sky and fires the missile. The two-stage rocket then boosts the 
warhead out of the atmosphere and into space. The telescopes in the nose of the 
MHV pick up infrared radiation emanating from the enemy satellite and focus it 
on a heat-sensitive targeting device. The device is housed in a small refrigerator; 
just as light is easier to see from a darkened room, heat is easier to sense in the 
cold. The jets steer the MHV on a collision course with the target. No explosives 
are necessary: a satellite orbiting at 17,000 m.p.h. would be shattered by a head- 
on crash with a 35-Ib. projectile hurtling 10,800 m.p.h. in the opposite direction. 

The American ASAT has been successfully fired into space before, but never 
aimed at a satellite. In ground tests, the $4 billion project has been plagued by 
minor technical glitches. 

The Soviets already have their own antisatellite weapon, but it is primitive 
compared with the U.S. model. The Soviet ASAT is a 150-ft., 2-ton rocket de- 
signed to climb into orbit and chase down satellites around the earth. After clos- 
ing with its target, the Soviet missile explodes, destroying the satellite in a hail of 
shrapnel. But while an F-15 can reach launching position within an hour of take- 
off, the Soviets must wait for a target satellite to pass over their fixed missile 
launch pads, which could take up to twelve hours. The U.S. missile can reach its 
target within ten minutes of launch. The Soviet rocket takes as long as three 
hours. Furthermore, the Soviets use a radar homing device that is easier to detect, 
and thus counter, than the heat sensor employed by the U.S. The Soviets are try- 
ing to develop an infrared homing system but their prototype has failed in six 
tests so far. 

Both the U.S. and the Soviet ASATs can reach only satellites flying in low or- 
bit, a few hundred miles high. Reconnaissance or “spy” satellites are vulnerable, 
since they hug the edge of the atmosphere for a closer view of earth, but most ear- 
ly-warning and communications satellites—the ones used to fight a nuclear 
war—float out of harm’s way as high as 24,000 miles. Unless, that is, even more 
effective satellite killers are developed. 


testing now, neither side will ever have a 
serious antisatellite capability.” Some 
other experts add that the U.S. would 
have more to lose from an ASAT race than 
the Soviets would, since it is more depen- 
dent on satellites to provide intelligence 
and coordinate military movements. In 
any case, says John Pike of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists, the U.S. test 
“is throwing down the gauntlet to the So- 
viets before the summit.” 

That in fact might be part of Rea- 
gan’s purpose. Star Wars hovers in the 
background of every discussion of ASAT 


| testing, since the same weaponry that 
| could shoot down satellites could also at- 





tack nuclear warheads in mid-course. 
Thus the ASAT test could serve as a warn- 
ing to the Kremlin not to expect any 


| dwindling of the Administration’s deter- 


mination to develop a Star Wars defense. 
More generally, the ASAT test might con- 
vey this message to the Kremlin: do not 
expect us to conclude agreements for 
their own sake. We will negotiate only 
from a position of strength. 


dministration officials have been 
talking privately of the summit as 
an opportunity less to search for 
agreements than to set a philo- 
sophical agenda for future dealings with 
Gorbachev, who at 54 might be in power 
in Moscow for a generation. McFarlane 
put this idea on the record last week. 
Seeking specific agreements, said the Na- 
tional Security Adviser, “should not be- 
come an excuse for not thinking about 
what is at the heart of our disagreements.” 
As an example of the Soviets’ “one-sided 
negotiating positions,” he cited demands 
that the U.S. abandon Star Wars “even as 
they pursue the greatest research program 
on earth. And then, in a masterpiece of 
chutzpah, they insist repeatedly that ours 
is a program designed to acquire a first- 
strike capability.’ His key sentence: 
“Without some change in the Soviet ap- 
proach to security issues, in fact in the 
thinking that underlies it, I fear that even 
incremental improvements will be ex- 
tremely hard to reach.” 
Bristling at such talk, Moscow ac- 


| cused the US. of mounting an anti-Soviet 


propaganda campaign. Noted TASS: “One 
gets the impression that instead of en- 
couraging dialogue between our countries 
and creating a favorable atmosphere [for 
the summit], attempts are being made to 
raise obstacles.” There is some merit to 
the Administration’s desire to focus on 
fundamental issues rather than cosmetic 
agreements, but there are high risks as 
well. Too many harsh signals from Wash- 


| ington before November could convince 


the Soviets once and for all that they can 
never do business with Ronald Reagan. If 
that happens, the “agenda for the future,” 
which Reagan wants to write in Geneva, 
could turn out to be disappointing 
indeed. —By George J. Church. Reported 
by James O. Jackson/Moscow and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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‘Itching for Some Action 





Up at the ranch, a restless Reagan is reading, not riding 


D* after day, network crews restlessly 
peer down from their perch in the 
Santa Ynez Mountains, looking for photo 
opportunities at the adobe ranch build- 
ings three miles distant that serve as Ron- 
ald Reagan’s Western White House. But 
thick swirls of morning fog and shimmer- 
ing waves of afternoon heat obscure their 
camera view, and the subject stays half 
hidden in the shade. 

Reagan, who on earlier sum- 
mer retreats to his beloved Rancho 
del Cielo chopped wood and bagged 
rattlesnakes with photogenic ro- 
bustness, has had his exercise re- 
stricted to leisurely strolls with his 
wife. On doctors’ orders, the cow- 
boy President has forsaken his 
horse for a Jeep. He must, in his 
doctors’ phrase, permit his body’s 
“cement” to harden properly after 
major surgery last July for a cancer- 
ous polyp in his bowel. The former 
lifeguard, once cheerily vain about 
his lifelong “coat of tan,” has given 
up his morning sunbaths and wears 
a broad-brimmed straw hat to pro- 
tect his face. These are also doctors’ 
orders, aimed at preventing a recur- 
rence of the skin cancer that was 
scraped from his nose last month. 

Reagan dutifully follows his 
prescribed regimen, say his aides, 
but he is beginning to bridle. Sighs 
one aide: “If the President had his 
way, he would have ridden a horse 
from Point Mugu [the Naval air sta- 
tion some 60 miles away, where Air 
Force One lands] to the ranch.” 
Reagan at least had plenty of time 
to read the stacks of briefing papers 
National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane keeps feeding him in 
preparation for the November sum- 
mit in Geneva. The papers range 
from an analysis of the Russian psy- 
che to a synopsis of superpower re- 
lations over the past 15 years. Rea- 
gan also found time to indulge his 
taste for Louis L’Amour westerns. 

The First Lady has always 
been a good sport about the rustic plea- 
sures of Rancho del Cielo, but she has 
been unable to conceal her preference for 
palling about with old chums like Social- 
ite Betsy Bloomingdale in more citified 
surroundings. Last week Nancy got a 
chance to sample the glitzy social whirl of 
Beverly Hills when the Reagans came 
down off the mountain for a three-day so- 
journ in lotus land. They hobnobbed at 
dinner parties with old Hollywood cronies 
like Jimmy Stewart and ate chicken with 
three of their children (Maureen was in 
Sacramento) in a $3,000-a-night presi- 
dential suite at the Century Plaza Hotel. 
The First Couple then returned to the 
688-acre ranch for another lazy week. By 
the time the Reagans climb aboard Air 
Force One for the flight back to Washing- 


In cowboy duds, but out of the saddle 
Time to let his body's “cement” harden properly. 





ton this weekend, they will have spent 200 
days—more than half a year—at the 
ranch since Reagan took office in 1981. 
For Reagan’s aides, camped out in 
Santa Barbara, some 30 miles down the 
mountain from the ranch, it was time to 
take marching orders from Chief of 
Staff Donald Regan, who has emerged 
as the undisputed boss in a once loose 
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hierarchy of advisers. White House 
staffers have been noticeably less leaky 
this summer as they dine on the 
expense accounts of the news-hungry 
White House press corps. Only McFar- 
lane has managed to retain some auton- 
omy, by virtue of his foreign policy ex- 
pertise and willingness to speak out. 

At a publicly staged strategy session, 
Regan’s staff tried to break the August 
ennui and make a few headlines with 
some brave talk of a fall offensive. Come 
September, they declared, the President 
will barnstorm across the country rousing 
grass-roots support for his tax-reform 
package; back at the White House, he will 
fairly itch to veto budget-busting appro- 
priations bills. 

Congress, which skulked out of town 









and in the shade 








at the end of July in a sullen mood after 
taking a feeble poke at deficit reduction, 
may have other plans. Pressure is building 
on Capitol Hill to take a tougher stance 
against South Africa’s policy of apartheid, 
as well as to fight off foreign trade compe- 
tition with protectionist legislation. Al- 
ready, some 200 bills calling for higher 
tariffs or import quotas are sitting in the 
congressional hopper. In mid-September 
comes the annual sideshow of raising the 
federal debt ceiling, now set by law at 
$1.82 trillion. Congressional conserva- 
tives are sure to make a noisy scene before 
approving the increase. 

When the Congressmen 
get finished wringing their hands 
over the burgeoning federal debt, 
they will return to spending more 
money, voting on 13 appropria- 
tions bills. A prime candidate for 
a presidential veto is the farm 
bill, which will swell as this 
summer’s bumper crops force 
ever larger price supports. 
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eagan has actually wielded 

his veto pen less freely than 
his predecessors (only four times 
in his first term, in contrast to 
Jerry Ford’s 66 vetoes in just 30 
months). But the changing of the 
White House guard augurs a 
more hard-line stance toward the 
Hill. Former Budget Director 
David Stockman “was always the 
type who wanted to deal, and 
[former Chief of Staff James] 
Baker let him,” scoffs a senior 
White House official. The new 
regime under Regan will not be 
so accommodating. “Every poll 
will tell you that the American 
people want federal spending 
curbed,” says Regan. “‘That’s 
what we'll be trying to do work- 
ing with Congress this fall.” 

Confrontation is a risky strate- 
gy. If Reagan is too veto-happy, he 
stands to lose the congressional 
support he needs for tax reform. 
Indeed, given all the distractions 
already preoccupying Congress- 
men, it is hard to see how they will 
have time to take on highly contro- 
versial tax reform. 

Nonetheless, Reagan appears un- 
daunted. At a $1,000-a-plate G.O.P. fund 
raiser in Los Angeles last week, the Presi- 
dent reassured the faithful that the Reagan 
Revolution was still on track, Speaking 
from a podium adorned with old show-biz 
buddies like Roy Rogers, Fred MacMurray 
and Charlton Heston, Reagan gibed at 
those “who think our second term is going 
to be nothing more than a holding action. 
Well,” he grinned, “to borrow a phrase 
from the °84 campaign, ‘You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet!’ Though still a few pounds 
thinner than in his presurgery days, the 
President seemed in good voice and high 
spirits, eager to seize the reins of Govern- 
ment once again. Or at the very least, the 
reins of his horse. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Santa Barbara 
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Snapshot of a Changing America 





The U.S. population is growing older and thinking smaller 


al he United States themselves,” wrote 
Walt Whitman, “are essentially the 
greatest poem.” That epic is remade by ev- 
ery new generation, and today its rhythm, 
structure and content are unlike any that 
went before. The nation is growing middle- 

aged and more solitary. Men and women 

are delaying marriage, delaying childbirth, 

having few or no children at all. Real in- 

come, once expected to rise as naturally as | 
a hot-air balloon, has leveled off. For 
many, home ownership, once thought of as 
practically a constitutional right, has be- 
come a dream denied. Demography is des- 
tiny, and Americans of today, in ways both 


America of tomorrow. 

Most of the changes have been trig- 
gered by the baby-boom generation. Born 
between 1946 and 1964, they are 75 million 
strong, one out of every three Americans, 
the largest generation in US. history. Next 
year the oldest of them will turn 40. The | 
generation that could hum TV jingles 
before it could hum the national anthem, 





that made rock 'n’ roll and protest into rites 
of passage, and swore never 
to trust anyone over 30, is 
becoming middle-aged. 

In 1983 the median age 
of the population reached 
30.9, the oldest ever, and is 
expected to exceed 36 by 
the year 2000. People who 
fox-trotted to Tommy Dor- 
sey now outnumber those 
who hip-hop to Cyndi 
Lauper; for the first time in 
history, there are more 
Americans over 65 than 
there are teenagers. Notes 
Karl Zinsmeister, an eco- 
nomic demographer at the 
American Enterprise Insti- 
tute: “By the late 1980s, 
one-half of our households 
will be headed by baby 
boomers. One-fourth of our 
population will be elderly. 
These two groups will de- 
fine our society for a very long time.” 


Single people now account for 23% of all U.S. 


| households. As many as 8% of today’s adults 


will never marry. 


Remember when unmarried men 


| were called bachelors and unmarried 


women spinsters? Many of the 50 million 
“singles” in America are too young to re- 
call. The Census Bureau reports that from 
1970 to 1983 the proportion of never mar- 
ried singles ages 20 to 24 increased from 
36% to 56% among women and from 55% 
to 73% among men. During that period, 
single-person households increased by 8.5 


million. According to the Census Bureau, | 


the increasing number of unmarried peo- 
ple in the pivotal 30-to-34 age bracket 
“suggests that an increasing proportion of 
persons may never marry.” 


Families with single heads grew by 69% from 
1970 to 1983. One out of every five children, 
and more than half of all black children, lives 
in a one-parent household. 


“Typical” is no longer an adjective 
that can describe the American house- 
hold. Fifteen years ago, 40% of all house- 
holds consisted of husband, wife and chil- 
dren; today that figure is 28.5%. The 
stereotypical nuclear family of mom, dad 


and two kids now accounts for only 11% | 


of all households. 
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The number of female-headed house- 
holds with one or more children under 18 
doubled from 1970 to 1982, from 2.9 mil- 
lion to 5.9 million. During the 1970s the 
divorce rate shot up by half. Although it 
has dropped slightly, the U.S. rate re- 
mains the highest among all Western na- 
tions. Out-of-wedlock births jumped by 
67% from 1970 to 1980. 


Since 1970, the number of first births to 
women age 25 and older has more than dou- 
bled, while first births to women under 25 
have declined. As many as one-fourth of all 
women of childbearing age may remain child- 
less. The lowest total fertility rate in Ameri- 
can history, 1.7, occurred in 1976. 


Many working women of childbear- 
ing age have decided against having a 
child, while women with children are 
working in unprecedented numbers. In 
1960 only 19% of women with children 


under six were in the work force; today | 


them are. In general, women are 
ger to have children and 














having fewer of them. From 1970 until 
1982 the number of first births among 
women ages 30 to 34 tripled. 


The total fertility rate declined from | 


3.7 births per woman in 1960 to 2.5 in 
1970, and has wavered between 1.7 and 
1.9 since 1976. The years from 1965 to 
1976 are often called “the baby bust.” 
While there was something of a “baby 
boomlet” in the late 1970s, it was due 
mainly to the enormous increase in 
women of childbearing age. 

Immigration will keep the U.S. from 
shrinking. Without transplants, the pop- 
ulation would crest at about 245 million 
in the year 2000 and then start declin- 
ing. If the projected rates of immigra- 
tion and fertility are realized, 100 years 
from now America will have a popula- 
tion of about 300 million, of whom. 16% 
will be black, 16% Hispanic, 10% Asian 
and a diminishing majority of 58% non- 
Hispanic whites. 


| One out of four Americans is over the age 


of 50. By the turn of the century, more than 


100,000 Americans will be 100 years or | 


older, about three times the number today. 

















Demographers call them the new | population. The number of Americans 


old. Healthy, vigorous and solvent, they 
confute the view that old age, as Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats put it, is nothing but 
a tattered coat upon a stick. The 26% of 
the population over 50 controls three- 
quarters of the nation’s financial assets 
and, with $130 billion in discretionary 
income, half of its spending power. “To- 
day’s elderly, especially the young elder- 
ly under 70, are a marketer’s dream,” 
says Alma Triner of Arthur D. Little 
Inc., a consulting firm based in Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
The over-65 set is doing almost as well. 
In 1965 one-third were classified 


below the poverty line; today only 14% 
are. But in 2025, when there will be some 
64 million people over 65, the nation will 
have fewer than four working-age individ- 
uals for every retirement-age person. 
“This is the lowest ratio ever,” says Gor- 
don Green of the Census Bureau, “and has 
serious implications for the solvency of the 
Social Security system.” 

The “old old,” or the “superelderly,” 
as they are sometimes called, represent 
‘the fastest-growing segment of the U.S. 





over 85 could double by the year 2000. 


In 1980, for the first time, the majority of 
Americans lived in the South and West. Dur- 


ing the 1970s, California, Florida and Texas | 


had 42% of the U.S.’s total growth. 


Imagine that every American had 
the same weight and was placed on a 
flat, rigid map of the entire country. 
The balancing point would be just west 
of De Soto in Jefferson County, Mo. 
The center of population has been inch- 
ing west by about 40 miles a decade, 
from outside Baltimore in 1790 and fi- 
nally crossing the Mississippi in the 
1970s. 

“During the 1970s,” says Calvin 
Beale, chief of population research at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, “every 
Sunbelt state had a rate of population 
growth that was higher than the U.S. as a 
whole.” Some of the Sunbelt, however, is 
now in the shade; in the 1980s, population 
growth in Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee and Kentucky has been 
lower than in the US. as a whole. 





Migration drained the Frostbelt in the 


late 1970s. More than | million New York- 


ers, for example, packed their suitcases | 


and headed for the Sunbelt between 1975 
and 1980, 375,000 of them bound for Flori- 
da. But in the past two years, states that 
were once synonyms for exhaustion have 
had$mal! revivals: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 


‘and Michigan have gained population. 


For two centuries, cities were an irre- 
sistible magnet for internal American mi- 
gration. In the 1970s, however, that path 
Was reversed as nonmetropolitan areas 

by 14.4% and metropolitan areas by 
10.5%. Since 1980, however, that “rural 
turnaround” has again turned around, 
With metro areas growing faster than non- 
metro areas. But one aspect of the 1970s 
trend endures. “People are moving to 
smaller, less crowded communities,” says 
Peter Morrison of the Rand Corp.’s popu- 
lation research center, “particularly those 
With a population under a quarter- 
million.” Notes Bryant Robey, founder of 
American Demographics: “America’s past 
has been one of steady centralization; its 
future is likely to be one of steady popula- 
tion deconcentration.” 


The workers most in demand since the 1970s 


have been secretaries. In the next ten years, 
the economy will need 800,000 custodians 
and 425,000 truck drivers. 


Calvin Coolidge notwithstanding, the 
business of America today is service. 


Since World War II, the US. has made | 


the transition from smokestacks and as- 


sembly lines to copiers and computers. 


Today two-thirds of all people work in 
wholesale and retail trade, communica- 


‘tions, government, health care and res- 


taurants. The buzz word of the 1970s job 
market was high tech. In the next decade 
it will downshift to low tech. There will be 
tremendous expansion in such decidedly 
unglamorous occupations as cashier, 
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registered nurse and office clerk. 


Average household income in constant dol- 
lars Is dropping steadily: from $21,400 in 
1980 to $20,600 today. In 1981 less than a 
third of all households headed by a person un- 
der 35 had any discretionary income. 


Baby boomers are having a hard time 
matching the living standards to which 
they were accustomed to as children. De- 
mographers call it the promotion squeeze. 
There is not enough room at the top. To- 
day the combined income of a young mar- 
ried couple, both of whom are working, is 
likely to be less than what either of their 
fathers earned at the same age. Baby 
boomers are not able to afford the houses 
they grew up in, and home-ownership 
rates have fallen for the first time since 
World War II. 

The BMW-driving, Reebok-clad, 
madly acquisitive yuppies so beloved of 
Madison Avenue have proved to be some- 
thing of a myth. They account for only 
about 6% of all baby boomers. The reality, 
says Ralph Whitehead Jr., an associate 
professor at the University of Massachu- 
setts and an adviser to the Democratic Par- 
ty, is the “new-collar” voter. The new col- 
lars are the college-educated sons and 
daughters of blue-collar parents; they earn 
between $20,000 and $40,000 and outnum- 
ber yuppies at least 5 to 1. 





Between 1985 and 1995, there will be a drop 
of 18% in college-age Americans. In 1982, 
there was a decrease of 3% in both violent 
and nonviolent crime. 


Colleges, the military and fast-food 
merchants depend on an endless supply of 
18-year-old recruits. As Americans grow 
grayer, says Leon Bouvier of the Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau, “there could be 
real shortages in the labor force and the 
military.” Baby boomers turned higher 
education into a multibillion-dollar busi- 
ness that employed more people than the 
automobile industry. Now universities 
will have to scale back. 

Serious crime, traditionally a youthful 
failing, rose by 232% between 1960 and 
1975, when baby boomers were in their 
teens and 20s. With fewer teenagers 
around, it should decline sharply by the 
end of the decade. 

The skimpier the generation, the 
more room at the table. Demographer 
Richard Easterlin has a theory that eco- 
nomic well-being yields earlier marriages 
and higher fertility. Then fertility swings 
back and forth like a pendulum, from 
boom to bust, bust to boom. Members of 
the baby-bust generation will not face the 
teeming competition their parents did. 
They will struggle less and earn more. 
Rather like their grandparents. Sound fa- 
miliar? Past being prologue, they could 
just produce another baby boom and start 
the cycle over again. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/Boston and Patricia 
Delaney/Washington 
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“Il Have Paid My Dues” 


The G.O.P. frets as Nevada’s Laxalt nixes another Senate run 
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The Senator declares his independence 


FF: four days, the old sheepherding 
camp that Senator Paul Laxalt’s 
Basque immigrant father had staked out 
at Marlette Lake in the High Sierra re- 
sembled an army bivouac. Some 50 close 
supporters, including many of his seven 
children and ten grandchildren, trooped 
in and out, camping in tents as they ad- 
vised the Nevada Republican on one of 
the toughest decisions of his public career, 
In the end, neither family members nor 
G.O.P. leaders could persuade Laxalt, 63, 
to make a third run for the Senate. “I have 
paid my dues,” declared Laxalt as he an- 
nounced his decision in Carson City last 
week. “My independent Basque soul cries 
out for more freedom.” 

That declaration of independence was 
a particular disappointment to fellow 
Westerner Ronald Reagan, whom Laxalt 
notified in a telephone call to the Presi- 
dent’s ranch in California. “He was not 
jumping up and down with joy,” the Sena- 
tor said of Reagan. “But he understood, 
which is what friends are all about.” 

Friendship was not the only reason 
Reagan and Republican Party Chairman 
Frank Fahrenkopf wanted Laxalt to stay 
put on Capitol Hill. The G.O.P. is con- 
cerned that defeats in the 1986 elections 
could erase the party’s current 53-47 Sen- 
ate majority. While the Republicans must 
defend 22 seats on the ballot next year, 
the Democrats have only twelve seats at 
risk. In Florida, South Dakota, Idaho and 





Washington, Democrats hope to win seats 
now held by the G.O.P. They feel that the 
large blocs of registered Democrats in 
New York and Pennsylvania will help 
them unseat Republican incumbents in 
those states. In addition, the G.O.P. may 
lose Senate races in North Carolina, 
where John East is ailing, and in Mary- 
land, where Charles Mathias, 63, may de- 
cide to retire. Laxalt’s seat was considered 
secure by Nevada pollsters. With Laxalt 
out of the race, said Democratic National 
Committee Chairman Paul Kirk, “we 
have moved to at least a fifty-fifty chance 
to add Nevada to our victory list.” Laxalt 
acknowledged that he had been “forcibly 
reminded of the obligations owed to the 
President and party.” 

As the President's best friend on Cap- 
itol Hill, Laxalt should not have a hard 
time finding new work. “He'll have le- 
gions of offers,” said Nevada’s Dem- 
ocratic Governor, Richard Bryan. Laxalt 
has promised to remain in Washington 
through Reagan’s second term to serve as 
a troubleshooter at the President’s “beck 
and call.” Said he: “I do [Reagan’s] mis- 
sionary work in the Senate. I hope to con- 
tinue that function.” 

Laxalt has not ruled out a run 
for President himself in 1988, although 
he is not well known nationally. There 
has been talk of a Supreme Court or 
ambassadorial appointment, but many 
believe the Nevadan is looking for con- 
sulting or legal work and wants to take 
advantage of his clout with the Admin- 
istration. “He needs a base to make 
money,” said a Nevada political leader. 
“That base will be gone when his best 
friend goes out.” 

Other speculation on Laxalt’s with- 
drawal focuses on his $250 million libel 
suit against the Sacramento Bee and two 
sister newspapers. A 1983 Bee article al- 
leged that nearly $2 million was skimmed 
from the Ormsby House, a casino-hotel 
Laxalt established in Carson City after his 
gubernatorial term ended in 1971. Laxalt 
denies that the suit has any bearing on his 
announcement, but the case is moving to- 
ward trial, and the newspaper, in support 
of its case, has amassed boxes of potential- 
ly embarrassing notes and documents. 

Is Laxalt’s decision final? There was 
no indication to the contrary, but Nevada 
remembers how Democratic Senator Alan 
Bible, another of the state’s political insti- 
tutions, announced he was quitting in the 
mid-1950s, only to reverse himself after 
arm-twisting by then Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson. Laxalt may gen- 
uinely intend to retire, says a Las Vegas in- 
sider, but “what if Nevada holds the Sen- 
ate balance and the call comes next spring: 
‘I need you’? —By Amy Wilentz. Reported 
by Richard Woodbury/Los Angeles 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Boston’s old Hynes is smashing. 
The new one will be spectacular. 


contact your nearest 
MASSMEETINGS office. And 
“Meet Me In Massachusetts” 





The tearing down of the old 
Hynes is underway and on 
schedule. And rising up in its 
place is a beautiful, new state- 
of-the-art facility, the Hynes 
Convention Center. 

When the exciting Hynes 
Center opens in January 1988, 
it will be able to host over 
22,000 people—in one large 
convention or in up to seven 
separate conventions. And it 
will be the only facility in the 
country with more than 5,000 
luxury hotel rooms within 


walking distance — over 3,000 
under roof. 

Best of all, the Hynes 
Center is located in Boston, 
the Walking City, one of the 
world's most delightful cities 
whose treasures are yours to 
enjoy on foot. There is more 
to see and do in a day's walk 
through Boston than in a 
week's driving through other 
cities. 

For information on having 
your group meeting or con- 
vention in Massachusetts, 





The New Hynes Convention Center 


€ MASSMEETINGS 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION CENTER AUTHORITY 









Washington, D.C. New York City Chicago Boston 
1030 15th St., N.W. (202) 898-0909 565 Fifth Avenue (212) 949-4280 645 No. Michigan Ave. (312) 664-0676 Prudential Tower (617) 236-8168 
The Krisam Group The Krisam Grour The Kris C Suite 4050 
(202) 785-1035 212) 661-1818 (312) 66 
MASSMEETINGS is o cooperative marketing program of the Massachusett ention Center Authority, Massachusetts Deportment 


of Commerce, Boston Convention & V 


Springfield Convention & Visitors Bureau, Worcester C 








Commerce, 


il, Cape Cod Chamber ¢ 
rs Bureau. MASSMEETINGS is a member 


Bureau, Bristol County D 


ounty Convention & Visite of the Krisam Grov 





#6 The spirit of Massachusetts is the spirit of America. 











“QUALITY. JUST THE SOUND OF THE WORD 
IS RICH IN IMPLICATION. 
ENDURING. GRAND. SOMETIMES COMPLEX, SOMETIMES SIMPLE. 
ALWAYS SOUGHT AFTER.” 


TYRANT LHL 








Naturally good looking, comfortable and long lasting, pure wool is your seasonless choice. One 
from a collection, superbly cut, impeccably tailored, of fabrics for year ‘round wear. Perfect for 
business and social occasions. The collection, from 585.00 to 650.00. Men's Suits, Second Floor, 


Store For Men, State Street, Water Tower Place and Oakbrook. 


’ ) 


Pure wool. The sewn-in Woolmark 
label is your assurance of quality tested 


fabrics made of the world’s finest... 
: store for men 


Z ® 
eurewoo. Pure Wool. 
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Lotto lightning strikes for a group of share-the-wealth workers 








Ss ome of them had not even heard the 
news when they arrived before 7 a.m. 
at the factory in Mount Vernon, N.Y., 25 
minutes up the train line from Manhat- 
tan, to begin assembling printing presses. 
When one of the employees roared up to 
the plant in his auto shouting “We won! 
We won!” some of his friends figured he 
was just kidding around. After all, such 
good fortune was hard to believe: against 
odds of 6 million to 1, who could believe 
that 21 blue-collar workers, all but two of 
them immigrants from such places as Po- 
land, Paraguay, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy and Germany, would prove to be 
joint possessors of one of three winning 
claims to New York State’s unprecedent- 
ed $41 million lottery prize? 

The winners remained incredulous 
even after they had double-, triple- and 
quadruple-checked the lucky ticket, one 
of 21 they had purchased and agreed to 
share. Celso Manuel Garcete, the Para- 
guayan who had picked the numbers at 
random, said it all for the group: “I'm a 
little nervous, surprised, excited. It's a 
very big change.”” What more was there to 
say? By equally splitting their almost 
$13.7 million share of the jackpot, they 
will each receive 21 annual after-tax pay- 
ments of about $24,000, starting this year. 
As the winners contemplated new houses 
and cars and college tuition for their chil- 
dren, even the losers—and there were a 
lot of them—seemed to agree: it could not 
have happened to a nicer bunch. “These 
guys are like a cross section of America, 


with every ethnic, racial and religious | 


group represented,” said Karl Wallburg, 
their boss at the George Hantscho Co. 
press manufacturing plant. “It’s like a 
fairy tale, and all of us here, even those 
who didn’t win, are on cloud nine.” 

Such was the unexpectedly heart- 
warming climax to a thoroughly manic 
chase after the biggest prize ever offered 
in the U.S. The award had swollen to epic 
size because no winner had been declared 
in seven successive plays of New York’s 
Lotto 48 game. As the jackpot climbed 
first to $23 million, then $33.5 million and 
finally to its peak, serpentine lines of tick- 
et buyers formed all over the state, each 
person shelling out $1 for each chance to 
choose two sets of six numbers. In Man- 
hattan the queues were so long and con- 
tained such a variety of people that an un- 
aware visitor might have assumed it was 
the eve ofa joint concert by Bruce Spring- 
Steen, Michael Jackson, Frank Sinatra 
and Lawrence Welk. But the tickets, 


| belched out by computers at a peak rate of 


22,000 a minute, bought admission to 
something else: the Great American Get- 
Rich-Quick Fantasy. As what the tabloids 
promptly dubbed Lotto Lunacy became 


| state handled 72 million separate bets. 

The storm of ticket buying reached 
such a pitch that thousands of hopeful pil- 
grims flocked in from Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and even farther 
afield. Players who spent as long as three 
hours in line came with big dreams of 
what they would buy (a Tudor house, the 
New York Yankees), small ones (roller 
skates for little brother) or get-even ones 
(buy the firm and fire the boss) if their 
luck prevailed. In the final hours before 
the drawing, it seemed nobody could be 
thinking of the mathematically exact 
odds of 6,135,756 to 1. Banker Jurgis Sa- 
vaitis, 64, who doubtless knew better, said 
while waiting in line that as an invest- 
ment, a Lotto ticket purchase was “better 


thana C.D.” 
G iven the buildup, the televised picking 

of the winning numbers could only 
have been a trifle anticlimactic. When a 
machine built of suction tubes and a 
transparent box full of numbered plastic 
balls picked the winning combination 
14, 17, 22, 23, 30, 47—nothing happened 
to almost the entire audience except the 
abrupt popping of their balloons. The 
holders of the three winning tickets could 
not be identified for several days 

Besides the lucky 21 in Mount Ver- 
non, one was a 36-year-old bachelor com- 
puter consultant from Brooklyn, who an- 
nounced, “I can afford to live in 
| Manhattan now.” The other was a 29- 
year-old mother of three from Troy, N.Y., 
who waited two days to step forward be- 
| cause she had to discuss how to split the 
money with her family. In the end she 
took 50% of the nearly $14 million, with 








the remainder divided equally between 
her mother and sister. 

Such a binge of communal gambling 
was certain to provoke sober after- 
thoughts, and did. Said Monsignor Joseph 
A. Dunne of New York City, president of 
the National Council on Compulsive 
Gambling: “The state approved drinking 
but it doesn’t promote it. Yet the state is 
promoting, advocating and pushing risk- 
taking behavior like gambling.” Some 
critics complained that in using games of 
chance to raise revenue, states mainly ex- 
ploit poorer people, whose tight financial 
straits tempt them to give in to dreams of 
hitting it big. Said Sociologist Eric Hirsch 
of Columbia University: “It’s the Ameri- 
can dream to get rich quickly, but the lot- 
tery holds up false hope for people. No- 
body who has any real understanding of 
the number 6 million would participate in 
the game.” Arnie Wexler, a recovering 
compulsive gambler and the head of the 
New Jersey chapter of the National 
Council, asserted that the chances of hit- 
ting Lotto 48 are about a third those “of 
getting hit by lightning and dying, which 
are about 2 million to 1.” 

New York’s Lotto Lunacy recalls 
the mania that swept Illinois last year 
when its lottery prize reached $40 mil- 
lion. The craze is spreading. Twenty- 
two states plus the District of Columbia 
either already run lotteries or have 
plans on the drawing board. On Sept. 3, 
Maine. New Hampshire and Vermont 
will launch the nation’s first multistate 
lottery. In 1985 government-sponsored 
gambling is expected to generate reve- 
nues of $10 billion and net the states 
$4.1 billion. As lotteries reach across 
the U.S., criticism will doubtless grow 
But with billions at stake and new tax 
revenue hard to come by, it would be 
risky to bet that the politicians will 


pay much attention, or that millions 
of ticket buyers want them to do 
so By Frank Trippett. Reported by Cathy 


Booth/New York 








epidemic, some 4,000 outlets across the | Celso Garcete gets a lift from some of his co-workers and fellow winners 
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The Friends of Jackie Presser 








Prosecutors drop a case to shield the Teamsters boss 


or eleven months, Al- 

len Friedman has been 
in a Fort Worth federal 
prison, serving a_ three- 
year sentence for embez- 
zling $165,000 as a non- 
working “ghost employee” 
of Teamsters Union Local 
507 in Cleveland. and 
nursing a powerful griev- 
ance. He was only “the fall 
guy,” Friedman protested. 
The real culprit, he said, was Local 507’s 
secretary-treasurer, Jackie Presser, who 
happens to be Friedman's nephew as well 
as president of the Internationa! Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the nation’s largest la- 
bor union, with 2 million members. 

Friedman's attorneys have requested 
a new trial in U.S. District Court in Ak- 
ron, contending that their client's defense 
was hampered when federal prosecutors 
withheld important evidence about Press- 
er’s role as an FBI informant on Team- 
sters-related crimes. In a_ surprising 
announcement last week, the Justice De- 
partment said it would rather dismiss all 
charges against Friedman than release 
sensitive documents on Presser’s FBI ties. 
If Judge Sam Bell orders a new trial for 
Friedman this week, the convicted felon 
will be allowed to go free. 

U.S. Attorney Genera! Edwin Meese 
defended the Justice Department decision 
to protect Presser even if it means spring- 

| ing Uncle Allen. “Nobody’s tried to cover 
this up,” he told the Washington Posr. “If 
anything, the prosecution has shown that 


they have faced up to their responsibilities 


to the accused and the court.” Earlier this 
summer, Presser himself escaped indict- 
ment on the ghost-employee case when 
Justice officials ruled that there was insuf- 
ficient evidence to convict him. They also 
cited Presser’s role as an informant. 
Matters grew even more complicated 
last week when officials close to the inves- 
tigation claimed that the FBI had autho- 
rized Presser’s payments to Friedman and 
several other ghost employees at Local 


507. Washington sources said the FBI rea- | 


soned that the phantom payoffs would 
make it easier for Presser to gather infor- 
mation on Cleveland’s organized crime 
groups. Questions lingered over how 
much the FBI had told Justice about Press- 
er’s secret dealings. The bureau's Office of 
Professional Responsibility is investigat- 
ing agents’ handling of the affair. 

Presser's immediate predecessor as 
Teamsters leader, Roy L. Williams, has 
not been as successful in eluding prosecu- 
tion. Williams, who served as president of 
the union from 1981 to 1983, was convict- 
ed three years ago of attempting to bribe 
former Nevada Senator Howard Cannon 
in 1979 in return for the politician’s help 
in opposing a trucking deregulation bill. 


Washington sources say that Presser was | 
Detective Bigam and Wiley’s picture 
4. 


the Teamsters informant who first tipped 





The elusive union chie 








offer. Last week Williams, 
= 70, had his origina! prison 
sentence of 55 years re- 
duced to ten years. He had 
pleaded for leniency be- 
cause he suffers from se- 
vere emphysema and heart 
trouble. 

. However handsomely 
Presser paid his ghost em- 
ployees, the ample (300 Ib.) 
Jackie drew a far fatter salary. An annual 
review of the union's books by the dis- 
sident Teamsters for a Democratic 
Union revealed that Presser paid himself 
$755,474 last year. That is roughly 
$185,000 more than the 1984 salary of 
Chrysler Chief Lee Iacocca, and about ten 
times the salary of Owen Bieber, head of 
the United Auto Workers. The T.D.U. 
says 74 other Teamsters officials made 
more than $100,000 last year. a 


Vanishing Act 


Chief Wiley, meet Judge Crater 





he outside world has tended to notice 

Hinckley Township, Ohio, only dur- 
ing the annual celebration of Buzzard Day 
on March 15, when the homely scaven- 
gers flap back to town just as swallows 
home in on Capistrano. But this summer 
the northeast Ohio community of 5,000 
has a more urgent claim on public curios- 
ity: the case of the missing police chief. 

It began in late July when the tan 
1980 Toyota station wagon owned by 


T 





= the FBI to Williams’ bribe | 
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Hinckley Police Chief Mel L. Wiley, 47, 


turned up at Cleveland's Lakefront State 
Park on Lake Erie. Park rangers noticed 
it around 4 a.m. one Tuesday. The locked 
car contained Wiley’s neatly stashed 
clothing, a towel, his wallet, police identi- 
fication, a badge. Then Wiley’s girlfriend 
Judy Easter reported that the chief told 
her the day before his disappearance he 
intended to buy a bathing suit at K mart 
and go swimming with an unnamed out- 
of-town visitor. The possibilities seemed 
ugly. Drowning? Foul play? 

Searches of the park and adjacent wa- 
ters produced not a hint of Wiley’s fate. 
Further, he had not bought a swimsuit. 
That was no surprise to some. “Mel didn’t 
like to swim,” said Medina County Police 
Detective James Bigam, who came to 
know Wiley when they worked in the Me- 
dina sheriff's office in the 1970s. He sus- 
pected the answer to the disappearance 
lay in Wiley’s ways. 

Mel Wiley was not a run-of-the-beat 
lawman. He aspired to be a poet (writing 
lines like “my love is a silver shadow”) 
and had long worked on a mystery novel 
called Harvest Madness. Bigam knew that 
the chief had been moody lately, and a bit 
bored with the department he joined in 





1978 and had run since 1982. Still, Bigam 
did not suspect suicide. Wiley’s normally 
disheveled uniforms had been left at the 
dry cleaner. His apartment was spotless, 
and his manuscript for Harvest Madness 
was missing. 

It was the chief's literary ambition 
that prompted Bigam to examine the rib- 
bon in Wiley’s electric typewriter. And 
thereon lay a tale. Wiley had written 
someone a most revealing letter. “Where 
I've gone,” he typed, “is of no critical im- 
portance and it’s very doubtful that I'll 
ever return...” Just 16 days after the dis- 
appearance, Bigam issued the sort of an- 
nouncement that might have been found 
ina whodunit by Agatha Christie (herself 
famous for a never explained ten-day ab- 
sence in 1926). Wiley, said Bigam, had ap- 
parently “acted out the last chapter of his 
book . . . and rode off into the sunset.” 

Theories: he had vanished to devote 
himself more fully to writing; he was fed 
up with police work; he was fleeing finan- 





cial pressures (he owed $2,000 toa woman 
| friend and was behind on alimony pay- 
ments to his ex-wife). Where might the 


hefty, 5-ft. 11-in. chief have gone? He had | 


a soft spot for San Francisco. He had spo- 
ken of Florida. And he had long been ob- 
sessed with Burnt Cabins, Pa., a hamlet 
about 60 miles southwest of Harrisburg 
that according to Wiley had been the 
scene of a bizarre crime in 1965 and was 
the setting of his novel in progress. 
Nobody knew where or when Wiley 
would surface, and many Hinckley folk 
now sense he is beyond their guesswork 
| Said Mary Placke, who saw him daily 
when he picked up Kent regulars and a 
newspaper at the Open Pantry Food 
Mart: “I thought we knew Mel. Guess we 
| didn’t.” Detective Bigam feels sure of one 
thing: “He knew I'd be working on the 
case. He’s got to be gloating.” 5 
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Flying Down to Sao Paulo 


As a former member of the Nation- 
al Alcohol Fuels Commission, Demo- 
cratic Congressman Bill Alexander of 
Arkansas wanted to take advantage of 
the August recess to inspect Brazil's pro- 
duction of ethanol. It is an unwritten 
House rule that Congressmen can re- 
quest the services of a Pentagon plane 
only if three or four of them travel to- 
gether. So Alexander invited four of his 
colleagues to join him on his six-day so- 
journ. He sent their names to Speaker 
Tip O'Neill, who asked the Pentagon to 
secure a jet for the group. But when the Air Force C-9 took off 
for Séo Paulo, Alexander, 51, the House chief deputy majority 
whip, was the only Congressman among the nine passengers 
aboard. None of the four legislators Alexander had asked along 
agreed to accompany him. 

The C-9, which can carry as many as 42 passengers, costs 
taxpayers $2,310 for each flying hour. Although it was expen- 
sive, Alexander claimed the trip did produce something: pri- 
marily, a letter of intent from Brazil to exchange research and 
personnel with an alcohol-fuels project at the University of Ar- 
kansas. And when the Congressman returned to the US. via 
Honduras, he paid his own way. 











| 
Bill Alexander 


Playing with Numbers 


Glowing with confidence after President Reagan's landslide 
re-election, the Republican Party last spring launched an ambi- 
tious drive to persuade Democratic voters to switch their party 
affiliation. Dubbing their plan Operation Open Door, Republi- 
can National Committee leaders hoped to win 100,000 converts 
in 100 days in four target states: Florida, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania. Last week R.N.C. Chairman Frank Fah- 
renkopf declared the operation “a remarkable success” that in- 
dicated a growing political realignment in the U.S. More 
remarkable was the way the R.N.C. compiled its totals. In Flori- 
da, the Republicans claimed to have won 28,064 defectors, a re- 
spectable number, if considerably short of the 45,000 goal for 
that state. Yet only 9,203 new registration cards had been pro- 
cessed. The party also counted some 2,500 unprocessed cards 
and added 15,986 “changes in progress"”—voters who had prom- 
ised to register as Republicans. The R.N.C. used similar arith- 
metic in the three other target states, and threw in reregistra- 
tions in California to hit the 100,000 mark. In all, the drive cost 
$750,000 and netted only 54,179 actual registrations in the four 
states. “Operation Open Door?” scoffed Democratic National 
Committee Spokesman Terry Michael. “They should rename it 
Operation Open Mouth, because somebody sure put his foot in it.” 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunt for a Bedroom Killer 


On warm summer nights, many residents in the San 
Gabriel and San Fernando valleys of Los Angeles enjoyed 
sleeping with windows and doors open for fresh air. No 
more. Since March, a killer has been creeping into those 
open houses, shooting, stabbing and beating victims chosen 
apparently at random. The “Night Stalker,” as the newspa- 
pers have named him, has killed at least 14 people. Home- 
Owners in once sleepy communities are buying door bolts, 
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locking windows and organizing neighborhood watch groups. 

The killer is believed to be a man with curly hair between the 
ages of 30 and 35. Police have been pursuing him with a task 
force led by the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Sergeant Frank 
Salerno, who in 1979 helped solve the “Hillside Strangler” 
sex slayings of ten female victims. Last week police said they 


believe the Night Stalker traveled north to San Francisco earlier | 


this month, where he entered an open window and attacked a 
sleeping couple, shooting to death Accountant Peter Pan, 66, and 
seriously injuring his wife. 


“An Act of Mercy” 


When Roswell Gilbert, 76, received a 
life sentence last spring for killing his ail- 
ing 73-year-old wife, many Americans 
were torn. He had unquestionably broken 
the law; he had also ended the suffering of 
a woman racked by Alzheimer’s disease 
and an agonizing bone illness. Last week, 
after months of weighing the issue, Flori- 
da’s Democratic Governor Bob Graham 
recommended that Gilbert be released, 
at least on a provisional basis. Graham 
asked for a conditional commutation “to 
permit Gilbert to conduct his appeal 
from his home rather than from the state correctional system.” 

For Gilbert to be granted clemency, at least half the six- 
member state cabinet must concur with the Governor's proposal 
At week’s end two members voiced support of Graham's recom- 
mendation and two opposed it, In prison, Gilbert has lost 40 Ibs 
and has undergone surgery for a urinary-tract condition. Gra- 
ham said his proposal “represents an act of mercy extended to an 
elderly defendant in ill health, and does not indicate that what 
Mr. Gilbert did is sanctioned by the people of Florida.” 








Roswell Gilbert 


BUFFALO 
Ruckus over a Rambo-Gram 


A scenario for the opening scene of Rambo; First Blood 
Part II]. The pure fighting machine, as he is known, is in 
Buffalo on a special mission. But he gets lost downtown and 
strides into the City Court Building for directions. Bare- 
chested, with a sweaty bandanna around his head and what 
looks like an AK-47 rifle in hand, Rambo strikes terror in all 
who see him. A police alert goes out. Dozens of officers search 
the courthouse corridors. One policeman, Gerald Baetzhold, 
draws his revolver, trips and shoots himself in the foot. Our 
hero, unaware of the chaos he has caused, has already left 
the building and delivered a Rambo-gram, a terse but humor- 
ous message, to a lawyer across the street 

The real-life drama last 
week was precipitated by a joke: 
Rambo was an impersonator 
named Mark Stancampiano. Mis- 
sion accomplished, he was heading 
back to his car when two more of- 
ficers nabbed him. Stancampiano 
was later charged with disorderly 
conduct. Nonetheless, his boss, 
John Gowen, who has been selling 
Rambo-grams for six weeks at 
$64.95 a message, was excited by 
the publicity. Late last week he 
was planning to start a new ser- 
vice: the Miss Rambo-gram 








Macho Man Stancampiano 
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DISASTERS 
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Burned-out aircraft sits on the runway at Manchester airport: this time, passengers in the back never had a chance of escape 





Never a Year So Bad 


A British jet explosion kills 54 and raises new questions about air safety 


gain, passengers boarded 

a jetliner, strapped them 

selves in and prepared to 

set course for a holiday 

| resort. Once again, the seat con- 
figuration had been modified to 
hold more passengers. Almost ev- 
ery seat was taken. Beyond a few 
slender details, the tragedies of 
British Airtours Flight KT 328 
and Japan Air Lines Flight 123 
have lite in common. But last 
week's air disaster at Manchester 
International Airport, in the north of Eng 


land, coming just ten days after the crash of 


the JAL jumbo jet, had a numbingly famil 
iar ring: the reports of panicked passengers 
screaming for help, a plane with a sound 
safety record lying twisted and charred 
The grim toll of the dead, this time, was 54 
Miraculously, 83 survived the blaze that 
engulfed the Boeing 737 shortly after an 
engine exploded during takeoff, forcing the 
plane back onto the runway 

The tragedy was the fourth major ait 
disaster in the past ten weeks, and the 
third involving a Boeing aircraft. No pat 
tern has emerged, however, that suggests 
any linkage between the various acci- 
dents. Preliminary reports on the Man- 
chester wreck cited an “uncontained en- 
gine failure,” meaning an explosion in the 
plane's engine, which was built for Boeing 
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SA Feb. 19 theria 727, Spain, 


148 killed 


(Sh Aug.2 Deitat-1011, Dallas, 134 killed 


7SR Aug. 12 JAL 747, Japan, 520 killed 
(5A Aug. 22 British Airtours 737, England, $4 killed 


Five other air crashes that shocked the world this year 


by Pratt & Whitney of East Hartford, 
Conn. In the case of Air India Flight 182, 


which crashed into the Atlantic Ocean off 


the Irish coast on June 23, killing all 329 
aboard, a bomb is suspected of having 
caused the 747 to disintegrate in midair 
The JAL crash on Aug. 12, which claimed 
520 lives, is still under investigation, but 
speculation continues that the rear pres 
sure bulkhead cracked in flight 

While the precise cause of each 
these disasters may never be conclusively 
established, there is one certainty: 1985 is 
already the worst year in civil-aviation 
history, and there are still four months to 
go. The year has seen 15 air accidents 
worldwide and a death toll estimated at 
more than 1,500, surpassing the previous 
record, set in all of 1974, by at least 245 
deaths. The bleak performance has ruf- 
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fled even the most intrepid flyers 
and now is raising disturbing is 
sues about flight overcrowding 
and inattention to safety that 
could give airlines a bumpy ride 
in the months ahead. “The ‘driv- 
er is economics, not safety 
Charles Miller, a former safety 
inspector for the U.S. Civil Aero 
nautics Board, charged last week 

The tragedy of Flight KT 328 
began shortly after 7:00 a.m. Lon 
don time. As the 131 passengers 
settled back in their seats. many 
probably thinking of their pending escape 
from England’s blustery summer for the 
sunny Greek island of Corfu, the plane’s 
destination. At 7:07, the twin-engine jet 
pulled away from the loading gate and tax 
ied to the northeast end of runway 2406 

In the cockpit, Captain Peter Terring 
ton, 39, a 19-year veteran of flying, re 
ceived the all-clear signal from the con- 
trol tower. As the plane hit 120 m.p.h 
about one-third of the way down the 
10,000-ft. runway, the left engine explod- 
ed. The blast ruptured fuel tanks and 
lines, spewing jet fuel throughout the rear 
passenger section of the plane and turning 
it into an inferno 

Terrington’s first warning of the im 
pending disaster came when an emergen 
cy warning light and a buzzer went off, sig 
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| naling trouble in the plane's left 


engine. At about the same mo- 
ment, an explosion resounded 
throughout the airport. “It was 
like a dull thud,” said Neal An- 
drews, 38, a cab-driver who was 
waiting in the airport's taxi line 
“T thought it was a tire blowing 
out,” Sharon Jessop, 18, a stu- 
dent from Manchester, recalled 
nine hours after her harrowing 
escape from the wreckage 

Terrington shut down both 
engines and slammed on the 
brakes. The jet, trailing a stream 
of smoke, fishtailed to a halt two- 
thirds of the way down the run- 
way on a taxiway, just 200 yds 
from the fire station. By the time 
the call from the emergency con- 
trol tower came in at 7:13 a.m, 
firemen were loading into five fire-fighting 
vehicles equipped with foam. They reached 
the burning craft within 30 sec 

Inside the plane, passengers in the 
front section were still unaware of the 
gravity of their situation. Student Jessop, 
looking out of a window, saw “an orange 
glow” and thought it was the sun. A mo- 
ment later, Terrington instructed passen- 
gers to remain in their seats. But before 
the pilot, co-pilot and four flight atten- 
dants could begin to evacuate the plane, 
choking smoke, billowing up from the 
back of the aircraft, enveloped the cabin 
Passengers in the rear section are be- 
lieved to have been overcome immediate- 
ly by smoke and the toxic fumes that re- 
sult when polyurethane seat coverings, 
acrylic carpeting and plastic foam in the 
seats catch fire. Unlike the lucky few pas- 
sengers on the JAL flight, for whom rear 
seats proved a lifesaver, passengers seated 
in the back of Flight KT 328 never had 
the slimmest chance of escape 

In the front of the cabin, pandemoni- 
um erupted. “One minute I was picking 
up my bag, getting ready to go,” Jessop 
remembered. “The next minute I could 
not see my hand in front of my face, and I 
was screaming for my life.” Terrified 
passengers piled into the aisles and 
began clawing their way toward the 
plane's exits. When people discov- 
ered that the door over the left wing 
was blocked by flames, the chaos 
grew. “People were just on top of 
each other trying to get out,” Mike 
Mather, 21, of Norwich, said 

Meanwhile, Harold Jones, the 
senior fire officer in charge of the 
19-member fire-fighting crew, was 
trying desperately to clear the area 
“I kept yelling ‘Go! Get out out of 
the way!’ he said. Jones instructed 
two of his men, Brian Wilson, 38, 
and Ronald Beech, 51, to don safety 
gear and board the Boeing 737 to 
aid the frenetic evacuation. The 
firemen had just entered through 
the door over the right wing when 
the jet’s rear was rattled by an ex- 
Plosion, perhaps caused by the igni- 
tion of the oxygen tanks that supply 
the plane’s emergency masks. Sec- 
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A solemn Thatcher walks past the wreckage 






onds later, another blast, closer to the 
front, rocked the aircraft. The impact 
swept Wilson off his feet and backward 
into Beech, saving Wilson from being 
blown out of the plane. Like 79 of the 
flight's 83 survivors, he had to receive | 
medical treatment. (Four of the flight 
crew members, including the pilot, es- 
caped unharmed.) At week's end twelve 
remained hospitalized, only one of them 
in critical condition 


n the aftermath of the tragedy, several 
passengers complained that cramped 
leg space had made it difficult to es- 
cape. Most of the 1,125 Boeing 737s 
now used by 133 airlines worldwide on 
scheduled flights with first-class sections 
seat only 115 passengers. But the first- 
class section in this four-year-old jet had 
been removed to accommodate 15 more 
As yet, there are no firm answers as to 
why the Boeing 737’s left underwing en- 
gine exploded. Initial suspicions centered 
on the possibility that a piece of the tur- 
bine may have dislodged from the jet’s 
JT8D-15 engine, rupturing fuel tanks 
Later, investigators dismissed turbine 
failure as a probable cause, suggesting 
instead that the problem may have 
stemmed from the combustion chambers 
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More explosions 
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= that surround the center of the 
5 engine 
Either way, all eyes were on 
> Pratt & Whitney, the division of 
= United Technologies Corp. that 
manufactures the engine. The 
> company’s JT8D engines have 
= had a series of malfunctions 
* Last October, the U.S. Federal 
Aviation Administration issued 
a directive to JT8D operators 
around the world to check tur- 
bine parts, an order that was 
passed on to all carriers in 
the United Kingdom. Eight 
months later, the U.S. National 
Transportation Safety Board 
contacted the FAA, citing sever- 
al turbine disk failures over 
the past four years aboard 
JT&8D-powered planes and 
again called for the engines to be inspect- 
ed. The FAA asked Pratt & Whitney to 
conduct preliminary tests and draw up an 
inspection program, which the company 
has done 

The conclusions of a Pratt & Whitney 
survey of maintenance reports concerning 
JT8D engines, ordered last week by the 
FAA, are expected to be announced this 
week. Pratt & Whitney officials issued a 
statement last week warning aircraft op- 
erators to inspect all such engines, partic- 
ularly the combustion chambers. At the 
same time, British Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher, who flew home from vaca- 
tion in Austria and immediately visited 
the disaster site, ordered a “rigorous in- 
quiry” into the explosion. Government in- 
vestigators are predicting that the probe 
could take up to 18 months 

Meanwhile, in Japan, investigators 
continued probing the crash of JAL’s 
doomed Flight 123 and searching for 
many still missing bodies. Bereaved fam- 
ilies of six of the victims received 
some small comfort last week: notes 
penned by loved ones just moments be- 
fore the plane went down. “Machiko, 
take care of the kids,” Masakatsu Tanigu- 
chi wrote to his wife. From Keiichi Ma- 
tsumoto, there were three words for his 
two-year-old son: “Tetsuya, become 
respectable.” Former JAL Employ- 
ee Mariko Shirai, 26, could only 
scribble: “Scared, scared, scared, 
help, feel sick, don't want to die.” 
Kazuo Yoshimura offered his wife 
the simple encouragement “Hang in 
there.” And from Hirotsugu Kawa- 
guchi, there was a 17-sentence letter 
to his three children that was alter- 
nately wistful, sad, instructive and 
finally philosophical: “I'm grateful 
for the truly happy life I have had 
until now.” As people around the 
world read newspaper accounts of 
these brave notes and news of the 
Manchester disaster, many could 
not help wondering when the next 
air tragedy would strike and wheth- 
er next time it might strike closer 
to home 
by Jerry Hannifin/Washington and Steven 
Holmes /Manchester 
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ans Joachim Tiedge, 48, a top West 

German counterintelligence officer, 
had a drinking problem, and colleagues 
said he was still depressed over his wife's 
death three years ago. So no one in his of- 
fice was surprised last Monday morning 
when Tiedge called in sick. But he did not 
respond to phone calls and, on Wednes- 
day, his daughters reported him missing 

to the police. Even then, Tiedge’s employ- 
| ers clung to the possibility that his person- 
al problems might have driven him to sui- 
cide. It turned out to be 
wishful thinking. Last Friday 
at 10:25 a.m., under the head- 
ing of the official East Ger- 
man news agency A.D.N., the 
answer to the spy catcher’s 
whereabouts rattled out on 
newspaper-office teletypes: 
“Hans Joachim Tiedge has 
crossed to the German Demo- 
| cratic Republic and asked for 
asylum.” 

Tiedge’s defection to East 
Germany is probably only the 
beginning of West Germany's 
worst espionage scandal in a 
decade. For four years he di- 
rected the country’s efforts to 
track, foil and capture East 
German spies. That back- 
ground will be invaluable to 
spymasters in East Germany, 
who run an estimated 3,000 
agents in West Germany 
alone. Says Hans Neusel, State Secretary 
for the Interior Ministry: “If Tiedge 
passes on all his knowledge, this will 
mean immense damage for West Germa- 
ny’s intelligence work.” West German au- 
thorities believe that he may have helped 
East German spies evade detection. Po- 
lice are still searching for three suspected 
East German agents, one of them the per- 
sonal secretary toa West German govern- 
ment minister, who vanished earlier this 
month, possibly on Tiedge’s cue. 

Trying to limit the damage, the gov- 
ernment of Chancellor Helmut Kohl noti- 
fied NATO allies of the security breach, 
while the Interior Ministry began an in- 
vestigation. So far, politicians have 


government does not appear to be in im- 
mediate political danger. Gerhard Jahn, a 
member of parliament from the opposi- 
tion Social Democratic Party, deplored 
the defection but added that he believed 
the government “doesn’t want to hide 
anything.” 

For West Germans, the unanswered 
question was why Tiedge betrayed his 
country. By all accounts he was a diligent 
civil servant. He had served the Cologne- 
based spy-catching unit, formally called 
the Office for the Protection of the Consti- 
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refrained from blaming Kohl, and his | 








The Counterspy Who Was a Spy 


Bonn faces its biggest espionage scandal in a decade 


tution, for 19 years, the last four of them 
as head of the department dealing with 
East German spies. But after his wife 
died, his life began to go to pieces. 
Overweight and diabetic, Tiedge be- 
gan drinking too much. His three teenage 
daughters frequently found themselves fa- 
therless in the family’s one-story white 
stucco bungalow in Cologne. Tiedge’s su- 
periors knew about his problems, but they 
feared that switching him to another job 
might push him over the edge. But by that 





® Economics Minister Bangemann and Liineburg in his Bonn office 


@ East German Spy Hans Joachim Tiedge 


point, he may already have gone over 

Among Tiedge’s contacts may have 
been the three suspected East German 
agents who recently vanished. Sonja 
Liineburg, 61, longtime personal secretary 
to Economics Minister Martin Bange- 
mann, and Ursula Richter, 52, a book- 
keeper for a lobbying group, each disap- 
peared while on vacation this month. A 





| man defense affairs. Bangemann insists, 


| a West Berlin woman who had moved to 








search of the women’s modest apartments 
in Bonn revealed spy paraphernalia such 
as specialized photographic equipment 
and a briefcase with a hidden compart- 
ment. Lorenz Betzing, 53. a messenger for 
the West German armed forces’ adminis- 
trative office in Bonn and a close friend of 
Richter’s, vanished last Monday. All three 
are now thought to be in East Germany. 
Of the three, only Liineburg had ac- 
cess to high levels of the West German 
government, but the others may have 
done considerable damage as well. Rich- 
ter, who was already under surveillance 
by Tiedge’s department, is thought to 
have worked as a control for other East 
German agents. One of those may have 
been Betzing. A onetime air-condition- 
. ing repairman at the govern- 
< ment’s secret wartime opera- 
” tions bunker in the Ahr valley 
near Bonn, he would have had 
access to the layout and oper- 
ations of the facility. 
Lineburg was Bange- 
mann’s trusted secretary for 
twelve years. Before taking | 
the economics post last year, 
Bangemann had been a key 
figure in the leadership of 
the Free Democratic Party, 
the minority coalition mem- 
ber in every West German 
government since 1969. That 
meant that Liineburg was 
privy to inside information 
on party” politics and 
government deliberations. 
But Bangemann’s new job 
may have netted Liineburg an 
additional prize. As a Cabinet 
member, he held a seat on the 
Federal Security Council, a top consulta- 
tive body that deliberates on West Ger- 





however, that Liineburg was not involved 
in council matters. 

The rotund secretary, her gray hair in 
a grandmotherly bob, apparently infil- 
trated the country by taking the name of | 


France. West German officials say that 
photographs taken at the time show con- 
clusively that the spy and the real Liine- 
burg are different people. When Line- 
burg underwent a security check last year, 
she conveniently forgot to include a pic- 
ture of herself. 

Espionage rivalry between the two 
Germanys has long been intense. Last 
year 24 suspected East German agents 
were arrested in West Germany, and 18 
were convicted on espionage charges. For 
Bonn, the week’s events add up to the most 
serious spy scandal since 1974, when then 
Chancellor Willy Brandt resigned after an 
aide, Ginter Guillaume, was arrested on 
charges of being an East German agent 
Says Richard Meier, former head of the 
Office for the Protection of the Constitu- 
tion “It is a catastrophe that can set us 





back years.” ~ By Edward W. Desmond. 


Reported by Robert Ball/Bonn 
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® David McTaggart, director of Greenpeace, sees off the replacement for his sabotaged ship 


The Captain Who Caused a Furor 


Paris faces charges over its role in a suspicious sinking 


hush fell over the ornate 19th century 
French Senate chamber as Charles 
Pasqua, Senate whip for the neo-Gaullist 
Rally for the Republic party, stepped up 
to the rostrum. Shaking one fist in the air 
and pointing his other hand accusingly at 
the government’s front bench, Pasqua 
launched into one of the strongest attacks 
yet against President Frangois Mitter 
rand’s four-year-old Socialist govern- 
ment. “If it is proved that the French se- 
cret services are implicated in this affair,” 
he proclaimed, “then the responsibility 
could not be sought anywhere except at 
the level of the Premier. Who is to believe 
| that the military can act without orders? 
France is not a banana republic.” 

The cause of the uproar was the scan 
dal that has been steadily increasing since 
the Rainbow Warrior, the flagship of 
Greenpeace, the 1.5 million-member en- 
vironmental protest group, was bombed 


and sunk on July 10 in the harbor 
of Auckland, New Zealand, killing 
a Greenpeace photographer. The ship, 


which was sunk by two bombs 
attached to its hull, was about 
to lead a protest against French 
nuclear tests at Mururoa Atoll, 
700 miles southeast of Tahiti 
The evidence, trumpeted across 
the country last week by a 
| French press in full cry, 
strongly suggests that France's 
secret service, the Direction 
Générale de la Sécurité Ex- 
térieure, was responsible for the 
sabotage 
In Auckland, police con- 
firmed that Sophie and Alain 
Turenge, the French-speaking 
couple they arrested, are actual- 
ly Dominique Prieur, a captain 





in the DGSE, and an as yet 
unnamed commander at the 
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® “Alain Turenge,” an alias 


French naval commando center in Corsi- 
ca, where underwater demolition divers 
are trained. The two are being held on 
charges of murder, arson and conspiracy 
Police are searching for four alleged 
accomplices. More damaging evidence 
emerged last week from Politician Ber- 
nard Stasi, a member of the centrist 
Opposition who was France's Minister of 
Overseas Territories in 1973 and 1974 
Stasi told reporters that the intelligence 
agency had begun plotting as long as ten 
years ago against Greenpeace, which op- 
poses, among other things, nuclear testing 
and the killing of whales 

In response to the scandal, President 
Mitterrand appointed Bernard Tricot, 
65, a highly respected aide to President 
Charles de Gaulle 17 years ago, to head 
an official commission of inquiry. As 
the accusations and conjectures multi 
plied, Tricot discreetly interviewed Pre- 
mier Laurent Fabius, Vice Admiral 
Pierre Lacoste, head of the DGSE, and 
other high-ranking government and mil- 








® Dominique Prieur, ocse officer 


itary officials. Tricot’s mission is to find 
out who sank the Rainbow Warrior and 
who gave the orders to do it. His eager- 
ly awaited report is expected to be is- 
sued this week 

Mitterrand has promised to punish 
those found responsible, and there is 
wide speculation that among them will 
be Defense Minister Charles Hernu, one 
of Mitterrand’s close friends and asso- 
ciates. Hernu, whose ministry has respon- 
sibility for the security agency, told jour- 
nalists last week that his “conscience is 
clear.” He was not, he later told inti- 
mates, “even dreaming of the possibility 
of resigning.” 

The French widely support their 
country’s nuclear program and have little 
patience for groups like Greenpeace that 
oppose it. Thus the public seems con- 
cerned less with the bombing than with 
the bumbling way in which it was carried 
oul. Opposition leaders and newspaper 
editorials have focused their attacks on 
the long trail of obvious clues, including 
the discovery in Auckland harbor of a 
dinghy and air tanks bearing French 
markings and commonly used by the 
French military. “We have legitimate in- 


terests in the Pacific,” says Jacques 
Larché, chairman of the Senate laws 
committee. “The only thing that I re- 


proach about the affair is that it failed.” 

But the scandal has seriously aggra- 
vated France's diplomatic problems in 
the South Pacific, where the French 
are unpopular because of both their 
colonial presence in New Caledonia and 
their nuclear-testing policy. New Zealand 
Prime Minister David Lange, whose gov- 
ernment earlier this month joined twelve 
other regional nations in urging a nuclear- 
free zone in the South Pacific, has called 
the French tests “deplorable.” Lange has 
promised to sue the French government if 
its responsibility for the Rainbow Warrior 
bombing is proved 

In the meantime, Greenpeace is reap- 
ing more free publicity than at any other 
time during its 14-year history. Last week 
a replacement for the Rainbow Warrior 
set sail from Amsterdam headed for the 
Pacific. The new flagship, a converted 
oceangoing 900-ton tugboat that has been 
christened the Greenpeace, will rendez- 
_. vous with other ships to protest 
*: French nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific expected to be 
held in October. In a sharply 
worded statement immediately 
following the ship's departure, 
Mitterrand vowed to continue 
testing in the area and to 
repel all protests “by force if nec- 
essary.” Greenpeace officials 
have said that the group would 
abide by the twelve-mile barrier 
imposed by France, but New 
Zealand's Lange was dismayed 
by the warning. The threat, he 
said, “reflects the consistent- 
ly insensitive attitude of the 
French.” —-By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante and 
Adam Zagorin/Paris 
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Boycotting schoolchildren under arrest: with Tutu’s help, violence was avoided 


Creeping Doubts About a Support 


Botha's defiant stand causes anger and confusion 


Oo nce again, there was an air of expec- 
tancy. Under intense pressure, at 
home and abroad, to lift the gloom creat- 
ed by his refusal a week earlier to indicate 
any path away from apartheid, P.W. Bo- 
tha had a chance to clarify his intentions 
Some 4,000 young people at the Universi- 
ty of Pretoria greeted South Africa’s State 
President with cheers, whistles and ap- 
plause. But Botha did not budge. Portray- 
ing himself as a moderate operating be- 
tween “radical Communist forces” and 
“conservative elements who shout murder 
and fire,” he delivered much the same 
message as he had in his speech to mem- 
bers of the ruling National Party in Dur- 
ban a week earlier. “Reform does not 
come overnight,” he declared. “We shall 
not be stampeded into a situation of panic 
by irresponsible elements. We shall not be 
forced to sell out our proud heritage.” 

Botha’s continued intransigence only 
aggravated the disappointment and con- 
fusion that his earlier speech had generat- 
ed. His refusal to make any major conces- 
sions was especially puzzling in light of 
the many hints from senior South African 
Officials that the government would pro- 
pose major policy changes. The mood of 
despair was evident in black townships, 
where at week’s end the authorities 
caused a furor by arresting more than 700 
| black children, some of them under ten, 
for not attending school. As violence con- 
tinued, the death toll for the past month 
rose to 129. 

In the U.S., officials seemed uncertain 
of what steps to take next. Four years of 
“constructive engagement,” a policy of 
quiet diplomacy designed to nudge the 
South African government toward racial 


| reform, have produced few results. Initial- 
| ly, National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane urged South Africans to seize 
upon the vague hints of future reforms in 
Botha’s Durban speech. He suggested that 
“those leaders on both sides who are 
looking into the abyss of massive 
violence” should “challenge this govern- 
ment, ask them to put their money where 
their mouth is.” But later, White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes took the 
unusual step of publicly asking Botha to 
“clarify” his intentions, adding that 
“there is a crisis of confidence in 
South Africa.” 
The US. also seemed uncertain of 
how to deal with Desmond Tutu, the 
black Anglican bishop of Johannesburg 





President Botha ata meeting with clergymen 
Demands for change were not addressed. 
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When Tutu refused to join a group of lead- 
ing South African clergymen at a meeting 
with Botha, the White House publicly 
scolded him, without referring to him by 
name. Said Speakes: “A refusal by any 
party to meet and negotiate only worsens 
the prospects for understanding in South 
Africa.” A senior State Department offi- 
cial explained that the U.S. has been urg- 
ing the South African government to ne- 
gotiate, and “we also have to make the 


| Same point with influential leaders like 


Tutu.” But then the Rev. Jerry Falwell, 
one of Ronald Reagan’s strongest sup- 
porters, returned from a trip to South Af- 
rica and called the bishop “a phony” for 
claiming to speak for all blacks in that 


| country, a claim Tutu has never made (see 


RELIGION). Embarrassed by Falwell’s 
outburst, the State Department then 
praised Tutu as “a recognized black lead- 
er, a man of great personal integrity, one 
of the black community’s legitimate 
spokesmen, a voice of moderation.” 
Possibly signaling that the Adminis- 
tration’s patience with Botha had run out, | 
a White House official hinted that Rea- 
gan may employ some type of sanctions 


| against the South African government, 


despite his repeated criticism of such tac- 
lics as ineffective. While Reagan will 
probably veto the package of penalties 
that Congress is expected to approve 
when it reconvenes next month, he could 
put a few of the lesser steps into effect by 
Executive Order. These might include a 
ban on the sale of computers used to aid in 
the administration of apartheid, as well as 
an end to Government loans to U.S. com- | 
panies that do not follow guidelines re- 
quiring that black and white workers in 
South Africa be treated equally. But Rea- 
gan reportedly would reject any ban on 
the importation of Krugerrand gold coins 
or any halt to new US. investments in 
South Africa. Such moves, in the Admin- 
istration’s view, would reduce job oppor- 
tunities for blacks 

Botha’s meeting with the clergymen 
did nothing to lift the growing concern 
over South Africa’s future. One reason 
Tutu gave for not attending was that he 
saw no hope for progress so soon after 
Botha’s Durban speech. The nine clergy- 
men, including blacks and whites and five 
of the nation’s major denominations, 
made four demands: that apartheid be 
dismantled; that the state of emergency | 
declared by the government last July 20 
be lifted; that a national convention be 
called to rewrite the constitution; and that 
black leaders be allowed to take part in 
shaping this document. Afterward, the 
Rev, Denis Hurley, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Durban, said Botha had 
not responded directly to any of the 
points. The President’s only concession 
was to look into the clergymen’s charges 
of police brutality toward blacks 

Beyond the continued killings, the 
new allegations against police last week 
included rape. A 70-year-old black wom- 
an in the town of Cradock claimed in a 
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Upstairs at the Harris. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 
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MONEY MOVES UPSTAIRS. 





pstairs at the Harris is the Private Banking 
Group of the Harris Bank. 

It is where individuals with unique and com- 
plex banking needs can find the highly specialized ser- 
vices necessary to manage their finances and meet their 
expanding goals. 

What differentiates Upstairs from private banking at 
other major banks is our specialization. 

Upstairs there are five separate groups of bankers 
specializing in the unique banking concerns of a specific 
business or profession. These include Medical, Corporate 
Executive, Entrepreneur, Special Investor, Attorney 
and CPA. 

Because the bankers in each group have extensive 
experience within their specific area, they can offer in- 
sights that other bankers might overlook. They work with 
you to become completely familiar with your particular 
situation. To understand your goals. And anticipate your 
problems. And offer innovative solutions based on experi- 
ence and thorough knowledge. 

If you're the entrepreneurial sort, for example, our 
Entrepreneur team will work with you to develop your 
business ventures. We'll help with secured and unsecured 
transaction loans. Or bridge financing. We can even 
offer a cash management system that provides state-of- 
the-art balance reporting and investment planning as we 
did for Charlie Vavrus, President and Owner of Charlie 
Clubs, Inc. 

Not everybody needs such specialized banking. But 


if you're ready to move 
Upstairs, please call Pat 
| Piorkowski at 312-461-5475. 











































CHARLIE VAVRUS, 
PRESIDENT AND OWNER OF 
CHARLIE CLUBS. INC 





Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL 60603. Member F.D.L.C.. Federal Reserve System. 


Alive with pleasure! 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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sworn statement that on Aug. 3 two white 
soldiers seized her, carried her away in an 
armored personnel carrier, and raped her 
in a field. A 16-year-old girl from the 
black township of Soweto told a local 
community leader that she had been 
gang-raped by black policemen while be- 
ing held without charge in a jail 
In Soweto, meanwhile, police swept 
through neighborhoods, searched homes 
and seized black schoolchildren who have 
been boycotting classes to protest apart- 
heid and inferior education for blacks 
Some of those detained were jailed over- 
night. When Tutu heard of the seizures, he 
rushed to the scene, and, again demon- 
strating his gift for mediation, defused the 
situation. He won an agreement from Brig- 
adier Johann Coetzee, the commissioner of 
South Africa’s police, to release all chil- 
dren under 13 immediately, and the rest af- 
ter their names were recorded. Coetzee 
also promised not to detain any more chil- 
dren under ten. In Cape province, six 
blacks were killed and 26 wounded when 
police fired shotguns ata mob they claimed 
had been pelting them with stones 
In a rare indication that the authori- 

ties were trying to reduce tensions, the 
Transvaal division of the Supreme Court 
in Pretoria delayed for at least three 
weeks the scheduled hanging of Benjamin 
Moloise, 30, a black factory worker and 
poet who had been convicted of killing a 
| black police officer in 1982. Meanwhile, 

leaders of the all-black National Union of 

Mineworkers postponed their strike dead- 

line for one week. 


ut from his prison cell near Cape 
Town, Nelson Mandela, leader of the 
outlawed African National Congress, told 
a reporter for the Washington Times that 
| he saw “no room for peaceful struggle” in 
the fight against apartheid and that there 
was “no alternative” to violence. The 
charismatic black leader has spent 23 
years in prison and has become the focus 
of a worldwide clamor for his release. De- 
fying a government ban against talking to 
more than one person at a time, Mande- 
la’s wife Winnie publicly rejected a gift of 
$10,000 from the U.S. embassy in Pretoria 
to restore her home, which unidentified 
arsonists had gutted two weeks ago. To 
accept the money, she said, would imply 
her acceptance of US. policy toward 
South Africa 
In the dark mood inspired by Botha’s 
defiant stance, the announcement in Cape 
Town by the Rev. Allan Boesak, the col- 
ored (mixed-race) president of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, that he 
would lead a mass protest for the release 
of Nelson Mandela this week posed a po- 
tential for more bloodshed. A leading fig- 
ure in the multiracial, antiapartheid Unit- 
ed Democratic Front, Boesak predicted 
ominously that the protest action will 
“turn this country on its head.” Sadly, 
without any help from his foes, President 
Botha had already achieved much the 
same end. By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Johanna McGeary/Washington and Bruce W. 
Nelan/Johannesburg 
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MIDDLE EAST 


A Vengeful Frenzy of Death 


Syria arranges a fragile cease-fire 


ven Lebanon, a country that has suf- 
fered more than 100.000 dead in a de- 


| cade-long civil conflict between its Chris- 


tian and Muslim warlords, was shaken by 
the vengeful frenzy of violence it experi- 
enced last week. By the time a Syrian-bro- 
kered cease-fire slowed the fighting on 
Thursday, the twelve-day death toll stood 
at more than 300 people, nearly half of 
them victims of a vicious car-bomb war 
that made every street a potential death- 
trap. Health and Communications Minis- 
ter Joseph Hasham, a Christian, spoke for 
a large segment of the country when he 
said, “Eighty percent of the cards are now 
in the hands of Syria. How long do we 
have to wait for a solution?” 

Indeed, many Lebanese now believe 
that only the Syrians can bring a halt to 


Po 


| Scene after West Beirut car bomb: Would Lebanon trade sovereignty for calm? 


the bloodshed. Prime Minister Rashid 
Karami late last week demanded “the de- 
ployment of Syrian observers in all of 
Beirut.” With the U.S. no longer playing 
a leading role in trying to end the car- 
nage, Syria has increasing influence over 
its neighbor, largely due to the 25,000 Syr- 
ian troops stationed mostly in the eastern 
part of Lebanon. President Hafez Assad 


sought to extend that influence last month 


when Lebanese Muslim leaders, meeting 
in Damascus, drew up a 16-point plan 
that would increase their political power 
Lebanese Christian politicians predict- 
ably denounced the Damascus accord, 
and new bickering broke out between 
them and Druze Chieftain Walid Jumb- 
latt and Shi ite Amal Leader Nabih Berri 
On Aug. 14 a car bomb exploded in a 
northern Christian enclave. Three days 
later an even bigger explosive device 
killed 55 in a suburb of predominantly 
Christian East Beirut. The Christian ra- 
dio station Voice of Lebanon blamed the 





| er’s actions 





Muslims and promised, “Our revenge will 
be as powerful as their crimes.” 

Two days later that threat became re- 
ality when two car bombs blew up in pre- 
dominantly Muslim West Beirut. The 
next day the explosion of a small stick of 
dynamite tossed from a passing car lured 
curious people into Saddun Square in the 
northern port of Tripoli. The dynamite 
charge was deadly bait; a booby-trapped 
car in the square exploded, killing 45 and 
wounding 100 | 

The car bombings touched off the 
worst artillery barrages that Beirut has 
seen in more than a year. More than 
15,000 rounds rained down on both sides 
of the “green line” that divides the capital 
into Christian and Muslim sectors. Berri 
spent a day huddled in the underground 





bunker that he used for interviews during 
the TWA hostage crisis in June 

While some observers thought Assad 
was reacting to, rather than shaping last 
week’s events, at least one Western diplo- 
mat saw a shrewd logic to the Syrian lead- 
“Each time there is fighting 
the Syrians allow it to go on for a few days 
before stepping in and separating the 
combatants,” he said. “And each time this 
happens, Lebanon seems to become more 
dependent on Damascus. Perhaps the 
Syrians are encouraging the fighting to 
achieve their larger goals.” 

Karami'scall fordeployment of Syrian 
troops throughout Beirut suggested that 
his government might be willing to 
trade an element of national sovereignty In 
exchange for some respite from the vio- 
lence. Still, until Assad’s objectives are 
more clearly defined or seem within reach, 
Lebanon is likely to remain divided 
against itself. By John Moody. Reported by 
John Borrell/Cairo and Roland Flamini/Jerusalem 
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“A Man of Peace Has Fallen” 








Terrorists assassinate a moderate Sikh leader 


s*" Harchand Singh Longowal ar- 
rived at the Kamowal temple in the 
Punjabi village of Sherpur in high spirits. 
The soft-spoken president of the Akali 
Dal, the Sikh political party, had just 
come from Chandigarh, where he had 
persuaded two leading Sikhs to withdraw 
their opposition to an agreement that he 
and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi had 
signed on July 24, ending three years of 
Sikh confrontation with the government 
in New Delhi. Earlier in the day, 
Longowal had announced that the party 
would contest all seats in the Sept. 22 elec- 
tions for the state assembly and 13 seats in 
Parliament. 

That afternoon, Longowal, 53, again 
made an impassioned plea to the 5,000 


people in the temple for Sikhs to rally | 


round the agreement and live in harmony 
with their Hindu neighbors. He had just 
finished speaking when two young Sikhs 
suddenly rose from their seats, pulled out 
revolvers and fired repeatedly at 
Longowal. As his bodyguards fired back 
at the assailants, another young man 
sprang forward and pumped more bullets 
into the fallen Sikh leader. Longowal was 
rushed to the hospital. That evening he 
died without regaining consciousness, yet 
another victim of the violence that has 
claimed some 4,000 lives in Punjab over 
the past three years. 

Once again, the country was in shock 
over an assassination. In an emotional 
message to the nation, Gandhi, whose 
mother, former Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, was gunned down by two Sikh 
bodyguards last October, called 
Longowal’s slaying “a tragedy not just for 
Punjab but for the whole country. A man 
of peace has fallen to the bullets of assas- 
sins,” he said. The next day Longowal 
was cremated in his native village with 


full state honors. The funeral procession 





included mourners from every faith and 
high government officials. Conspicuously 
absent were members of the radical fac- 
tion of the Akali Dal. The extremists had 
denounced Longowal as a “traitor” for 
signing the accord, which will give more 
economic and political power to Sikhs in 
the state. But many extremists say they 


will settle for nothing less than an inde- | 


pendent Sikh nation. 

Longowal’s death was seen as a major 
setback to the impressive start that 
had been made in mending relations be- 
tween the Sikh community and the cen- 
tral government, which had been severely 
strained even before the army assault on 
the Golden Temple in Amritsar last year. 
In the month since the settlement was 
signed, Punjab had been unusually quiet, 
giving Gandhi the confidence to an- 
nounce elections for Sept. 22. After 
Longowal’s death, Gandhi changed the 
date to Sept. 25 to allow for the mourning 
period. The elections will be the first in 
five years and will end nearly two years of 
direct rule of Punjab from New Delhi 

Longowal’s murder by terrorists, two 
of whom were captured, appeared to be 
part of a new campaign of violence. On 
the same day that he was shot, gunmen in 
Punjab killed a local Hindu leader of the 
ruling Congress (I) Party. The next day, 
terrorists shot and wounded a govern- 
ment official in the state. The prospects 
for peace in Punjab now hinge on whether 
moderates in the Akali Dal will close 
ranks against the extremists. Many Sikhs 
are weary of the violence that has dis- 
rupted their lives and would welcome 
as Longowal’s successor someone who 
can bring them the peace that their 
fallen leader’s political skills had 
promised. By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New Delhi and 
4K. Sharma/Amritsar 














Sad Return 


Cheers and tension at a burial 


or Benazir Bhutto, daughter of Zulfi- 

kar Ali Bhutto, the former Pakistani 
Prime Minister who was executed in 
1979, it was a grim homecoming. The 32- 
year-old graduate of Harvard and Oxford 
universities returned to Pakistan last 
week after 19 months of self-imposed ex- 


| ile in Britain. With her she brought the 


body of her brother Shahnawaz to be 
buried at the family cemetery near Lar- 
kana (pop. 123,000) in Sind province 
Shahnawaz, 27, the youngest of Bhutto's 
four children, was found dead in his 


| French Riviera apartment on July 18. He 


had once helped organize a terrorist group 
dedicated to overthrowing the regime of 
President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, and 
the Bhutto family insists that he was mur- 
dered. His funeral turned into a defiant 
show of opposition to Zia’s military rule. 

About 10,000 cheering supporters 
greeted Benazir when she arrived from 
Karachi at Larkana’s Moenjodaro air- 
strip near the Bhutto family compound 
She was received warmly along an 18- 
mile motorcade route into the city by 
peasants waving black flags of mourning 
as well as the red, black and green banner 
of the outlawed Pakistan People’s Party, 
which her father 
founded and which 
remains the most 
popular party in Pa- 
kistan. Final prayers 
for her brother, held 
in a Larkana sports 
stadium, were at- 
tended by an esti- 
mated 25,000 peo- 
ple, many of whom 
cheered, “Long live 
Benazir!"’ Several 
thousand more sup- 
porters went to the 
cemetery at Garhi 
Khuda Baksh for Shahnawaz’s interment. 

Benazir, who is regarded as the heir to 
her father’s leadership of the Pakistan 
People’s Party, spent three years under 
house arrest in Pakistan before being al- 
lowed to travel to Britain. Zia allowed 
her to return only on condition that 
Shahnawaz’s funeral not be used to rally 
antigovernment sentiment. The regime 
ordered an extraordinary show of force at 
Karachi airport for the arrival of the 
plane from Zurich bearing Benazir and 
her brother’s remains. Nearly 1,000 
heavily armed Pakistani security person- 
nel, backed by armored paramilitary ve- 
hicles, set up roadblocks 

After Shahnawaz’s burial last week, 
Benazir promised her supporters, “I will 
not abandon my political responsibil- 
ities.” At the same time, however, she 
conceded, “I will not be able to stay very 
long in Pakistan.” The question being 
asked by her followers was how long she 
would dare to stay ra 


Benazir Bhutto 
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ISRAEI 


Choice Between Two Countries 


As Rabbi Meir Kahane, 53, ex- 
plained it, he simply lacks the time to 
continue serving as head of the Jew- 
ish Defense League, a militant orga- 
nization based in the U.S. that claims 
about 15,000 members. The Brook- 
lyn-born Kahane currently spends 
most of his time in Israel, where he is 
an elected member of the Knesset 
and head of the ultra-right Kach Par- 
ty. Last week Kahane announced 
that he was resigning from the 
league, which he founded in 1968. As 
his successor he named Irv Rubin, 
40, the J.D.L.’s West Coast coordinator 

Kahane acknowledged that his decision was also influenced 
by the fact that he may be about to lose his U.S. citizenship. A 
new Israeli law bars Knesset membership to anyone holding 
dual citizenship. Kahane claims the statute was passed in re- 
sponse to his election. In addition, the U.S. is considering with- 
drawal of his citizenship because he holds office in a foreign gov- 
ernment. Should this happen, Kahane believes that his chances 
of getting a visa to visit the U.S. would be improved if he drops 
his link with the J.D.L., which has in the past run afoul of Amer- 
ican law enforcement officials 








Rabbi Meir Kahane 


Playing Tit-for-Tat with Libya 


Officials in Tunisia were outraged. Some 23,000 of the coun- 
try’s workers were returning home from neighboring Libya 
bearing tales of forced detention, beatings and the seizure of pos- 
sessions, including their passports. The unhappy caravan was 
the first wave of some 90,000 Tunisian workers in Libya affected 
by Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi's decision earlier this 
month to expel foreign workers. Libya's economy has been hard 
hit by reduced earnings resulting from the oil glut 

Tunisia retaliated last week by ordering the expulsion of 253 
Libyans, including 30 diplomats. It also closed Libyan consul- 
ates and cultural centers in Tunis and the seaport city of Sfax. As 
tension between the two countries grew, the Tunisian news agen- 
cy reported that three Libyan aircraft had flown 30 miles into 
Tunisia. The pro-Western government of President Habib Bour- 
guiba, which has already put its army on the alert, fired off a pro- 
test to Gaddafi over the violation of Tunisian air space. Tunisian 
Foreign Minister Beji Caid Essebsi gave a somber assessment of 
the situation, describing it as “a grave and direct threat to peace 
in the region.” 


The No-Show Soviets 


For each of the past four years, distinguished scientists from 
around the world have gathered in the Sicilian resort town of 
Erice to conduct seminars on the dangers of nuclear war. For the 
past two years, the Soviet Union has sent a delegation. But when 
this year’s six-day conference got under way last week, the Sovi- 
ets did not appear. Instead Moscow simply sent a message to the 
conference organizer inviting him to the Soviet Union to discuss 
“our scientific relationship.” Speculation as to why the Soviets 
did not attend has centered on the disappearance in Spain last 
spring of top Soviet mathematician Vladimir Alexandrov 

An expert on the “nuclear winter” theory, which holds that 
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an atomic war would bring about a new ice age by raising dust 
that would block out the sun’s rays, Alexandrov was last seen in 
Madrid on March 31. The Soviets have also lost an official from 
their embassy in Rome, Vitali Yurtchenko, who vanished with- 
out trace earlier this month. There are no signs that either man 
has defected to the West. Under discussion at the seminar is a 
plan to study the consequences of the use of nuclear weapons. 
The project would require a freer exchange of information than 
Moscow would be prepared to accept 


Once Again, “)’Accuse” 


The Dreyfus affair, the infamous turn-of-the-century case of 
the Jewish army officer who was sent to Devil’s Island on 
trumped-up charges of treason, is troubling France once again. 
But this time the controversy involves art rather than matters of 
state: where to place a bronze statue of Alfred Dreyfus, who was 
finally exonerated in 1906. The 12-ft.-high work by the artist and 
sculptor Tim, a political cartoonist for the magazine L’Express, 
was commissioned by Culture Minister Jack Lang as part of a 
program to promote French sculpture. Tim wanted the bronze to 
be placed in the courtyard of L’Ecole Militaire, the academy 
where in 1895 Dreyfus was stripped 
of his rank for allegedly passing se- 
crets to the Germans. But Defense 
Minister Charles Hernu rejected the 
idea, claiming that the courtyard is 
nota public place 

Several French newspapers have 
contended that Hernu’s real worry 
is that the work, which depicts the 
officer standing at the ready, his 
sword broken to symbolize injustice, 
might be viewed as an affront to the 
army that accused Dreyfus. The af- 
fair continues 
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Tim with statue model 


Another Blow to the BBC 


For the second time in a month, the independence of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation was called into question. First 
the BBC acceded to a government demand that a TV documenta- 
ry about Northern Ireland be killed (officials later announced 
that a modified version of the program would air at a future 
date). This time the furor is over the revelation that MIS, Brit- 
ain’s domestic counterintelligence service, has for decades been 
a secret participant in decisions to hire, fire and promote BBC 
employees 

The weekly Observer said that the BBC maintained an MIS 
liaison office, now under the guidance of Brigadier Ronnie Ston- 
ham, an ex-army intelligence specialist, and that MIS spied on 
some BBC staff members, collected 
information about employee political 
views, and too often got things 
wrong. Reporter Isabel Hilton alleg- 
edly was refused a job in 1976 be- 
cause investigators had confused an 
apolitical group to which she be- 
longed with a leftist organization. 

Alasdair Milne, the BBC’s direc- 
tor general, called the disclosures 
“greatly overdramatized.” But BBC 
journalists fear that any link with 














Brigadier Ronnie Stonham = corporation is a government front. 
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Robins Runs for Shelter 





The drugmaker files for bankruptcy to cope with the Dalkon Shield disaster 


n the surface, A.H. Robins of Rich- 

mond would seem to be a thriving 

company. Its popular products, in- 
cluding Robitussin cough syrup, Chap Stick 
lip balm and Sergeant's flea and tick collars, 
last year generated record sales of $632 mil- 
lion. But the 119-yeer-old pharmaceutical 
firm is now facing financial ruin because ofa 
$3 item it has not sold in a decade: the Dal- 
kon Shield intrauterine birth control device. 
Deluged by more than 12,000 lawsuits 
charging that the Dalkon Shield was re- 
sponsible for countless serious illnesses and 
at least 20 deaths among the women who 
used it, Robins last week filed for protection 
under Chapter || of the Bankruptcy Code. 
The move could suspend the suits forat least 
a year while the company tries to work out 
a plan to pay claims that may amount to 
$1 billion. E. Claiborne Robins Jr., the 


firm’s president, said that the action was | 


necessary “to protect the company’s eco- 
nomic vitality against those who would de- 
stroy it for the benefit of a few.” 

By seeking shelter under the bank- 
ruptcy laws, Robins is following a contro- 
versial precedent set three years ago by 
the Manville Corp., which filed under 
Chapter 11 as a way of temporarily freez- 
ing 16,500 suits on behalf of people who 
claimed to have contracted cancer and 
other diseases caused by asbestos that the 
company produced. Manville, an other- 
wise healthy Denver firm that sells build- 
ing materials, kept up business as usual. A 
month ago it offered to set up a $2.5 bil- 
lion fund for asbestos victims as part of a 
plan to emerge from bankruptcy proceed- 
ings within a year or two. 

The disasters at Robins and Manville 
are only the two biggest cases in an epi- 
demic of product-liability problems that 
has clogged courts, shaken American 
companies and raised the costs and risks 
of doing business. Last year Dow 
Chemical and other producers of 
Agent Orange, a defoliant used in 
Viet Nam, agreed to pay $180 mil- 
lion to veterans who said they devel- 
oped cancer and other ailments be- 
cause of exposure to the chemical. 
The claims were never proved, but 
the companies settled rather than 
face an endless siege in court. Amer- 
ican Motors has paid out millions of 
dollars as a result of suits charging 
that its Jeeps are unsafe, but the 
company will not reveal the amount. 

Pharmaceutical companies have 


Dow, a Cincinnati-based subsidiary 
of Dow Chemical, last year agreed 





to establish a $120 million fund to satisfy 
claims that Bendectin, a pill prescribed 
for morning sickness during pregnancy, 
caused birth defects. But attorneys for 
some plaintiffs rejected the settlement, 
and the debate about Bendectin is back in 
the courts. Last week Eli Lilly pleaded 
guilty to criminal charges stemming from 
injuries caused by its arthritis drug 
Oraflex (see box). 

The Dalkon Shield case may turn out 
to be the worst liability nightmare that a 
US. drugmaker has suffered. The focus of 


the furor is a nickel-size plastic device | 


that looks like a shield with spikes around 
the edges. It was developed in 1968 by 
Hugh Davis, a professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Johns Hopkins University, 
and Irwin Lerner, an engineer. In 1970 
they sold the rights to the invention to 
Robins, which agreed to pay royal- 
ties on future sales and $750,000 in 
cash. Like other intrauterine de- 

vices, the Dalkon Shield was de- 
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signed to be inserted inside the uterus, 
where it usually prevented pregnancy by 
making it difficult for a fertilized egg to 
attach itself to the wall of the womb. Be- 
ginning in 1971 Robins sold 4.5 million 
Daikon Shields around the world, includ- 
ing 2.8 million in the US. 

But the design of the Dalkon Shield 
was apparently flawed. For one thing, it 
had a nylon tail that hung through the 
opening of the uterus so that a doctor 
could periodically check that the device 
was still in place. The problem with the 
tail, some investigators believe, is that 
it soaked up bacteria from the vagina and 
allowed the microbes to pass into the uter- 
us. That often caused infection, which 
sometimes resulted in sterility. In 
some cases, women became preg- 
nant despite the IUD and suffered 
miscarriages because of infection. 
In 1974 Robins suspended sales of 
the device after receiving evidence 
that linked the Dalkon Shield to 
four deaths. 

Since then the lawsuits have 
steadily mounted. So far the compa- 
ny has settled 9,230 cases for $378 
million, plus legal expenses of $107 
million. Robins’ insurer, a unit of 
Aetna Life & Casualty, has paid 
much of that money, but the insur- 
ance coverage is almost exhausted. 
More than 5,000 suits are pending, 
and suits are still being filed at a 
rate of 371 per month. 

Lawyers for the victims contend 
that Robins knew the Dalkon Shield 
could be dangerous long before the 
company stopped selling it. They 
also complain that Robins refused to 
alert women who were still wearing 

the device to have it removed. It 

was not until last year that the 

company finally ran full-page 

newspaper and magazine ads 

that warned women of the Dal- 
kon Shield’s risks and offered to pay 
the doctor's fee for having it taken 
out, To this day, though, Robins 
maintains that the Dalkon Shield is 
just as safe as any other IUD when 
properly inserted. 

Robins’ case suffered a devastat- 
ing blow last year from Judge Miles 
Lord of the US. district court in 
Minneapolis. Denouncing Robins 
for “monstrous mischief” and “cor- 
porate irresponsibility at its mean- 
est,” the judge ordered a search 
of the company’s files. After 
combing through documents at 
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Robins’ Richmond headquarters, 
court-appointed officials said 
they found strong evidence that 
the company had covered up its 
knowledge of the Dalkon Shield’s 
dangers. To make matters worse 
for Robins, Roger Tuttle, a for- 
mer attorney for the company, 
testified that he had destroyed in- 
ternal documents relating to the 
Dalkon Shield on orders from his 
bosses. Robins flatly denied Tut- 
tle’s testimony, but it helped 
produce the largest jury verdict 
against the company to date: a 
$9.2 million award in May toa 
Wichita woman who had to un- 
dergo a hysterectomy after using the 
Dalkon Shield 

Victims’ lawyers are outraged at Rob- 
ins’ decision to go into bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Says Sidney Matthew, a Talla- 
hassee attorney: “The filing of this 
petition is in bad faith and is fraudulent 
This is an attempt by Robins to escape re- 
sponsibility for thousands of injuries.” 
Agrees Wichita Lawyer Bradley Post, 
whose client won the $9.2 million verdict 
“It's an unwarranted, inappropriate use of 
the judicial system.” 

Many experts not involved in the case 
are also disturbed. Says Thomas Kerr, an 
associate professor of business ethics at 
Carnegie-Mellon University’s Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration: “If 
the filing is a device to avoid paying as 
much in damages as the company would 
have without the bankruptcy proceeding, 
it is ethically questionable.” But others ar- 
gue that Robins’ strategy will benefit vic- 
tims in the long run if it keeps the firm 
from going under, “If the company is liq- 
uidated,”” says Lawrence King, a New 
York University law professor, “future 
claimants whose injuries have not come to 
light yet will get nothing. Even what the 
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arthritis. 


inal charges for not informing federal 
officials that Oraflex had been linked 
to deaths and illnesses in foreign 
countries before it was approved for 
consumption in the U.S. Lilly also 
failed to warn consumers that Ora- 
flex could have side effects on the liv- 
er and kidneys. In a plea bargain 
worked out with the Justice Depart- 
ment, Lilly (1984 sales: $3.1 billion) 
pleaded guilty to 25 counts of unin- 
tentional deception, a misdemeanor, 
and was fined $25,000. Lilly’s former 
chief medical officer, Dr. William 








Side Effects for a Pain Killer 


ust as A.H. Robins was filing for bankruptcy last week be- 
cause of a product-liability case, another leading drug 
company, Eli Lilly, was having its own legal problems. Lilly, 
a maker of drugs (Darvon, a pain killer) and fragrances 
(Chloé), faced charges concerning Oraflex, a medicine for 


The Indianapolis-based company pleaded guilty to crim- 
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President Robins and his popular products 
“Monstrous mischief,” said a U.S. judge 


present claimants would receive in the | 
event of liquidation might turn out to be 
much less than if they agreed to a deal 
that would allow the company to survive.” 

Those hurt by the Dalkon Shield can 
take some comfort in what has happened 
in the Manville case. Though the asbestos 
victims have already waited three years 
for compensation, the company’s pro- 
posed $2.5 billion setthkement is, in the 
Opinion of some experts, probably more 
than the plaintiffs could have won by 


Shedden, was 


fined $15,000 on 
Oraflex’s troubles began in 1980, when it was marketed 


= 7 
: pursuing their suits individually. | 
Under the plan, Manville share- 
~ holders would bear the brunt of 
the cost. They would have to put 
) at least 50% and perhaps as 
much as 80% of their stock into a 
trust fund to settle the asbestos 
suits. Moreover, Manville has 
pledged that after three years it 
would turn up to 20% of its annu- 
al profits over to the fund if need- | 
ed. Manville’s stock has fallen | 
from a 1981 high of 26% to 6% 
last week 

Robins’ shareholders will not 
get off lightly. The firm’s stock 
has dropped to 8% from a 1983 
peak of 29%. Since April, Robins has 
paid no dividends. Conceivably, the 
stockholders might have to give up a por- 
tion of their shares to a settlement fund, as | 
in the Manville plan 

Some stock analysts are confident 
that Robins will overcome its Dalkon 


Shield ordeal. Says Louis Hannen of 
Wheat, First Securities in Richmond 


“The company will survive in some form 
or other.” Concludes Craig Dickson of In- 
terstate Securities in Charlotte, N.C 
“Anything that allows Robins to separate 
its problems with the Dalkon Shield from 
its basic businesses will benefit the com- 
pany, and probably all concerned.” 

Robins officials insisted last week that 
the firm was not trying to dodge its re- 
sponsibilities. Says William Cogar, an at- 
torney representing Robins: “We don’t 
for a moment question that every business 
creditor for Robins will be paid and that 
every meritorious Dalkon Shield claimant 
will be compensated.” The bankruptcy 
petition, in the company’s view, is merely 
a way to buy time so that it can settle 
later By Charles P. Alexander. Reported 
by B. Russell Leavitt/Atlanta and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 








similar charges. 


in the United Kingdom and eight other countries and sub- 


mitted to the Food and Drug Administration for approval. 
The medicine received the FDA stamp in April 1982. Federal 
investigators maintain that Oraflex was a factor in the 
deaths of more than 100 people, including at least 26 in the 
US., between the time it first went on sale and August 1982, 


when it was removed from American store shelves. 
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Consumer groups were outraged with the light fine, call- 


ing it “a slap on the wrist.” Said Dr. 
Sidney Wolfe, director of the Wash- 
ington-based Public Citizen Health 
Research Group: “We believe the 
company intentionally withheld in- 
formation from the FDA and there 
should have been a felony charge. 
Their top executive could have been 
fined $150,000 and spent 45 years in 
jail.” Last week's action ended the 
Government's case against Lilly. But 
the firm cannot put Oraflex behind it 
since scores of civil suits in the U.S. 
and Britain must still be resolved. 
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| When the Ministry of Health announced there was no danger, canning could finally begin 


Tomato Scare Italian-Style 


Worries about spaghetti sauces from Bologna to Burbank 


ll the ingredients were in place for a 
stew of a scandal. At stake were noth- 
ing less than the fate of the Italian tomato 
crop, one of the country’s leading exports, 
and the pride of Campania, a lush farming 
region that stretches from Naples to the 
slopes of Vesuvius. At the height of the har- 
vest two weeks ago, deliveries of tomatoes 
| tO canneries were abruptly suspended by 
the Italian Ministry of Agriculture. Rea- 
son: suspicions that much of a 200,000- 
metric-ton crop, perhaps 30% of a bumper 
harvest, contained the poisonous insecti- 
cide aldicarb. Marketed by Union Carbide 
under the trade name Temik, this is the 
chemical that contaminated California 
watermelons in July 
Had careless or greedy Italian farm- 
ers endangered the health of spaghetti- 
sauce lovers from Bologna to Burbank? 
No, the Italian Ministry of Health pro 
claimed last week. After a ten-day inves- 
tigation that fueled a heated public de- 
bate, the government announced that the 
Italian tomato crop, which accounts for 


some 60% of the world’s production of 


peeled canned tomatoes, was perfectly 
safe for consumption 

Concern about the crop began sim- 
mering when cannery operators heard re 
ports that some tomato farmers had em 
ployed Temik, which in Italy can be 
legally used only on sugar beets. Police in- 
vesugated, and ten samples of tomatoes 
that farmers admitted had been treated 
with Temik were brought to government 
laboratories in Caserta 

The Italian press, never renowned for 
its restraint, tackled the story with gusto 
Turin’s La Stampa carried a headline 
about “poison salad on the table.” Public 
fears grew when one newspaper errone- 
ously reported that infant mortality was 


widespread in the tomato-growing area 

Although the [Italian government 
gave the crop a clean bill of health, public 
uncertainty lingers. Francesco De Lor- 
enzo, Under Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health, declared that the state had tested 
the samples with procedures identical to 
those of the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and had found no traces of the pes- 
ticide above .05 parts per million. Accord- 
ing to World Health Organization 
standards, consumers would have to eat 
more than 13 Ibs. a day of tomatoes con- 
taining that amount of Temik to be in 
danger. Lorenzo insisted, “Possible limit- 
ed traces below the level tested do not 
constitute a matter of concern for public 
health.” Not everyone was convinced. A 
front-page editorial in La Stampa asked, 
“Don’t we still have the right to know if 
some traces remain?” 

Temik is a powerful pesticide that 


greatly increases crop yields when 
properly used. The trouble is that some 
farmers misuse it. In July more than 


| million California-grown watermelons 
were crushed or dumped because they 
had been poisoned by the insecticide. In 
1980 Temik was withdrawn from the 
market on Long Island. N.Y.., after resi- 
dues of the insecticide were discovered in 
some wells. In Italy farmers have been il- 
legally using the pesticide on beans, cu- 
cumbers and lettuce for several years 

After the investigation, canneries be- 
gan belatedly processing tomatoes last 
week, At least 30,000 metric tons of toma- 
toes, though, had to be destroyed because 
they spoiled during the inquiry. The 
growers would have undoubtedly liked to 
throw a few of those rotten tomatoes at 
government officials By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Walter Galling/Rome 
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Bills to Pay 


Hijacking aftermath 





n his dogfight for TWA, Investor Carl 
Icahn has learned that if it isn’t one 

thing, is another. Last week he finally 
won control of the fifth-largest U.S. air 
carrier by buying the last chunks of stock 
necessary for a 50.3% share of the compa- 
ny. Yet Icahn’s victory means that the 
raider will now be held hostage by a num- 
ber of unusual problems arising from the 
June hijacking of TWA Flight 847 

To date, the hijacking has cost TWA 
about $20 million. But it will not end 
there. The airline’s insurance company, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters, is of- 
fering the 143 passengers flat payments 
ranging from $10,000 to $35,000. But in- 
ternational agreements entitle people on 
hijacked flights normally to collect 
awards of up to $75,000. So far, about half 
the passengers have accepted the offers 

At least six former hostages, though, 
are suing TWA. One couple claims TWA 
was negligent in not providing proper se- 
curity at Athens airport, where the hi- 
jacking began. Violette Darras, who was 
not on the plane, claims she was a victim 
of grief, torment, terror and “loss of com- 
panionship” because her husband Wil- 
liam was taken hostage 

TWA will have no such problem with 
Uli Derickson’s oil credit-card purchase 
Ata stop in Algiers, the plane needed fuel, 
but ground crews would not start pump- 
ing unless they were paid. Derickson, 
a flight attendant aboard the plane, 
reached for her purse, pulled out her Shell 
plastic, and bought 6,000 gal. of aviation 
kerosene. Shell does not expect payment 

The most publicized and photo- 
graphed hostage of them all, the Boeing 
727 plane, last week was finally flown 
back from Beirut to TWA's base in Kan- 
sas City. There the grimy craft underwent 
a nostalgic examination by John Tes- 
trake, the pilot during the hijacking. Be- 
fore the aircraft was allowed to take off, 
though, Beirut airport officials demanded 
that TWA pay one final bill: landing fees 
for the three times the plane touched 
down in Beirut, and other charges for 67 
days of parking a 





Testrake and grandson in a familiar cockpit | 
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e ach workday morning at 9, outside a 
red brick building in Crewe, Eng- 
land, a Rolls-Royce Silver Spirit waits, 
washed and polished, for three people 
As they are chauffeured deep into the 
Cheshire countryside, the passengers 
quiz the driver about the car, watch the 
passing hedgerows or simply sink bliss- 
fully into the leathery smells. After 60 
circuitous miles, they return to the 
building and take a lingering look as the 
$98,000 sedan collects three 
Rolls’ 3,800 employees for the pleasure 
trip they are entitled to under company 
policy. “I knew Id ride in a Rolls one 
day.” says Jack Goodwin, 62, a gearbox 
builder at the firm since 1938, “but I as- 
sumed I'd be in a wooden box.” 

“We're really one contented family,” 
notes Ron Lindop, 50, a Rolls wood pol- 
isher for 35 years. Especially con- 
tented is Richard Perry, 54, the 
chief executive who has just over- 
seen production of the company’s 
100,000th car. The royal-blue Sil 
ver Spur Centenary will go on dis- 
play at the Crewe plant alongside a 
1904 two-cylinder tourer and a 
1907 Silver Ghost. Twenty-five du- 
plicate Centenarys will be sold for 
$125,000 each. Says Perry of the 
historic achievement: “Eighty-one 
years is a long time to produce 
100,000 cars, but that fact speaks 
volumes for itself.” 

Indeed, the speed of the assem- 
bly line at Crewe would give Hen- 
ry Ford ulcers: one Silver Spirit is 
finished in three months. There is 
the matter of eleven full hides from 
Scandinavian steers “kept virtual- 
ly free from pests and barbed 
wire,” according to the company, 
for the hand-sewn upholstery, Or 
the Lombard walnut selected in 
Milan each year by Rolls experts 
to assure that each dashboard’s 
unique pattern can be repaired 
from the same slice of the same 
tree. Or the famed flying-lady 
hood ornament, officially “the 
Spirit of Ecstasy,” made by a 
4,000-year-old Chinese casting 
method that produces a faithful 
replica: hand sanding then leaves 
each one slightly different 

Pride stays in overdrive at 
Rolls. Perry terms it “the fragile prize 
called reputation” and says of his prod- 
| ucts, “The rest of the world has been un- 
able to make anything like them.” Adds 
Dennis Jones. who takes a full day to 
make a radiator grille: “Henry Royce 
would be proud to have his name on this 
car.” Royce, an engineer, met Entrepre- 
neur Charles Rolls in 1904 at Manches- 
ter’s Midland Hotel. and the first Silver 
Ghost was on the road three years later 
Rolls died in an air crash in 1910, but 
Royce went on to launch the posh Phan- 
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| Milestone for a Legend 


Rolls-Royce Motors, 100,000 cars later, is rolling smoothly 


more of 








tom series in the 1920s and to acquire 
Bentley Motor Ltd. in 1931, two years 
before his death 

Along the way, Rolls-Royces have 
fallen into the hands of everyone from 
V.I. Lenin, who fitted his with caterpil- 
lar treads to brave the fierce Russian 
winters, to John Lennon, who chose a 
psychedelic yellow Phantom V. Lord 
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Silver Spur Centenary and, inset, the 1907 Silver Ghost 
Preserving “the fragile prize called reputation.’ 


Mountbatten bought a new one nearly 
every year. Indian maharajas ordered 
them gold-plated, Lawrence of Arabia 
covered his with armor. Field Marshal 
Montgomery's Rolls was the first pri- 
vate car to land with Allied forces on 
D day. Other owners have included 
Frank Sinatra, Barbra Streisand and the 
Michael Jackson clan, who are said to 
own eight among them. Queen Eliza- 
beth has five Rolls-Royces and was dis- 
turbed when she saw the new square 
side mirrors on her latest, a 1978 











Phantom VI. Company officials scram- 
bled to replace them with the old round 
version. 

The reliability of the car has spawned 

a mystique sprinkled with apocryphal sto- 
ries, including a report that Rolls once 
sent two engineers to Switzerland to re- 
pair a car but never mailed a bill. When 
the customer queried the company, he 
was informed that he must be mistaken, a 
Rolls never breaks down. True story? 
Says Spokesman David Preston briskly: 
“No doubt it has happened.” Rolls offi- 
cials still do not say the product breaks 
down, but rather “fails to proceed.” Even 
the embarrassing recall of 2,000 cars in 
1978 was, ina sense, due to their tendency 
to keep on going: the cruise control some- 
times had problems disengaging. 
With such a reputation, the company 
fears its name will fall too deeply into 
common use as a generic word for quality. 
To prevent this catastrophe, Chief Legal 
Officer Lewis Gaze pursues some 500 
trademark infringers around the globe 
each year. Past targets have in- 
cluded “the Rolls-Royce of dentist 
chairs,” a house of ill repute in 
Washington, dubbed “the Rolls- 
Royce Club,” and even an admir- 
ing Italian who called himself 
Roly Royce. 

Despite the company’s awe- 
some reputation, the end of the 
road seemed near in 1971 when it 
went bankrupt because of its fail- 
ing aircrafl-engine business, which 
was then spun off as a separate 
company. The automobile opera- 
tion merged in 1980 with Vickers, 
the engineering firm, but output 
skidded in three years from 3,018 
cars to 1,567. The company head- 
ed into the recession by laying off 
about 1,000 workers in 1982, anda 
five-week strike over wages the fol- 
lowing year put another rattle in 
Rolls. A campaign was launched 
to promote used-car sales to stem 
a frightening new phenomenon, 
what officials called a “deprecia- 
tion” in resale value, Prices for 
new Rolls in the U.S. were slashed 
by $18,000 on most cars, a saving 
kept discreetly out of the compa- 
ny’s classy advertising, which nev- 
er mentions money 

As Rolls-Royce celebrates No 
100.000 with a party at the Crewe 
plant and a parade of vintage cars, 
shareholders can rejoice at 1984 
profits, which bounded to $18.9 mil- 
lion from the previous year’s $1.7 million 
The waiting list for a Silver Spirit is now six 
months. The wait is nine months for a Mul- 
sanne Turbo, the flag bearer of a company 
decision last year to revive the Bentley 
name, which now accounts for 20% of pro- 
duction, Rolls executives, however. esti- 
mate that it will be 1990 before total output 
again hits the prerecession level of 3,000 
cars a year, and that suits them fine. “To 
take it higher,” says Peter Ward. sales and 
marketing managing director, “would be 
irresponsible.” — By John Wrigtrt/Crewe 
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Would-bebankers_. 
are multiplying like rabbits. 


Everybody is hopping toinclude — cases, the security of bankers. 


the word “bank” in their names, In fact, the only place you'll 

but that doesn’t mean that they're find a banker is The Bank, where 

actually bankers. your deposits are Federally insured 
“Savings banks,’ “thrift banks, up to $100,000. 

stock broker “bank” accounts, and Now, that’s the best financial 


security there is! And a Full 
Service Bank offers the 
newest ideas to help your 
money reproduce. 


credit unions, etc. all try to 
pose as real bankers. But 
they don’t always offer you 
the experience or, in some 





The only place you'll find a banker is The Bank. 








Workers at a plant in Oklahoma City turn out computers for the Information Systems division 


Ma Bell Disconnects 24,000 Jobs 


AT&T will chop its payroll to become more competitive 


or decades the telephone company has 

been known as a place where hardly 
anyone ever got fired. My, how Ma Bell 
has changed. Last week American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph announced that be- 
tween now and the end of 1986 it plans to 
cut its work force by 24,000, possibly the 
largest single sloughing in American cor- 
porate history 

The planned terminations were the 
result of the new era in telephone compe- 
tition that began 20 months ago, when the 
Bell System was broken up. The old net- 
work was divided into seven regional op- 
erating companies and a smaller AT&T 
to compete in long-distance service and in 
the manufacture of computers and tele 
communications equipment 

The new AT&T is composed of Bell 
Laboratories, the old Western Electric 
manufacturing arm under the name of 
AT&T Technologies, AT&T Communi- 
cations for long distance, and AT&T In- 
formation Systems. Based ir Morristown 
N.J., Information Systems makes tele- 
phones and computers. Last year it had 
sales of about $10 billion. Atis, as it is 
known for short, is the leading edge of 
AT&T's attempt to compete with IBM 
and other computer companies 

The problem was that Atis lumbered 
into the postdivestiture period with far 
more employees than it would ever need 
Under terms of the breakup, tens of thou- 
sands of Bell workers in maintenance, re- 
pair and installation were attached to the 
new division after January 1984. Thou- 
sands more were later added to the pay 
roll: 17,000 manufacturing employees and 
10,000 warehouse workers 

Last year about 11,000 people left 
AT&T through early retirement and lay- 
offs. But the firm still had a heavy payroll 
In April the Federal Communications 
Commission, which still watches over 
large parts of the new AT&T, finally 
granted the company permission to con- 
That 


solidate some operations allowed 
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the elimination of costly duplication and 
led to last week’s announcement 

Wall Streeters were not surprised by 
AT&T's ax swinging. Times have not been 
good for the restructured firm. The compa- 
ny’s once captive markets have become 
competitive, and its share of business has 
been dwindling. Its slice of new consumer 
telephone sales, once 80%, is now down to 
50%, and the company has closed its tele- 
phone-making plant in Indianapolis. Reve- 
nues from telephone rentals are shrinking 
fast too, as more and more phone users buy 
their own phones. Such competitors as GTE 
and Northern Telecom have stolen about 
half of the $12.5 billion a year in business 
that AT&T once did with the local operat- 
ing companies. Computer sales, which have 
been depressed for nearly all firms, are espe- 
cially bad for AT&T. Said Fritz Ringling, 
an analyst with Connecticut’s Gartner 
Group: “The company put it off for as long 
as possible. It has toslim down tocompete in 
a fast, new marketplace.” 

Still, AT&T intends to proceed care- 
fully. It will rely on financial incentives 
and attrition toslim its ranks. White-collar 
managers and lower-level workers will in 
some cases be offered 60 weeks’ severance 
pay. Others leaving voluntarily will get 
medical insurance for as long as six 
months. In deciding whom to let go, senior 
ity will be the first consideration: last hired 
will be the first fired. A few, only about 
2,000, may get reassigned to other jobs in 
the company 

Members of the Communications 
Workers union were not impressed. They 
plan a national day of protest against the 
firm this week. But they may have even 
more dismissals coming next year, when 
their labor contract expires. Some ana 
lysts believe AT&T will let go of as many 
as 30,000 more jobs during the next three 
years, as it breaks from its benign past 
and itself for a competitive 
future By John S. DeMott. Reported 
by Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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SAVINGS AND LOANS 
Maryland’s Jittery Depositors 


One thing smaller financial institutions can do as effectively 
as the larger ones is create a frightening mess. Community Sav- 
ings & Loan (assets: $443 million) of Bethesda, Md., demonstrat- 
ed as much last week by getting into such a pinch for cash that it 
prompted Governor Harry Hughes to declare a 20-day ban on 
withdrawals from the thrift’s 30,000 accounts. Community’s cus- 
tomers, who were still jittery after a statewide S and L crisis in 
May, had staged a run on their deposits after hearing about 
shakiness at the thrift’s real estate subsidiary, Equity Programs 
Investment Corp. 

The financial industry was perhaps even more spooked than 
consumers were. Community's subsidiary is delinquent in pay- 
ments on $1.4 billion in mortgages and other securities that it 
sold to about 110 large investors and thrifts. A default on those 
securities could cause collapses among weaker institutions. It 
also could bring as much as $300 million in losses for mortgage- 
insurance companies, like Milwaukee’s MGIC Investment, that 
have issued coverage on the certificates. In the longer term, a de- 
fault could discourage investors from putting money into mort- 
gages, and possibly drive up the cost of home financing. 


A Pantry Raid at Revion 


Revion, the cosmetics giant, re- 
sponded to a hostile takeover bid last 
week by putting on its war paint. The 
company’s extra touch was a repellent 
that could be termed poison lipstick. 
Pantry Pride, a Fort Lauderdale—based 
supermarket chain, offered $1.8 billion 
for Revion, or $47.50 per share. Declar- 
ing that the company was not for sale, 
Revion’s chairman, Michel Bergerac, 
and its board of directors adopted a vari- 
ation on the so-called poison pill de- 
fense, in which the takeover target 
makes itself too financially painful to 
consume. In Revion’s case, the company would allow all share- 
holders except the hostile one to trade their holdings for debt 
certificates worth far more than the company’s stock price. 
Many experts think Revlon will be able to fend off the invader. 

The cosmetics empire, started by Charles Revson in 1932, 
has been showing signs of old age during the 1980s. Profits fell 
from $192 million in 1980 to $112 million last year. But in spite 
of pale cosmetic revenues, the company has become a takeover 
candidate because of its booming health-care business. More 
than half of Revlon’s sales now come from such unglamorous 
products as Tums antacids and Orafix dental adhesive. 








Chairman Bergerac 


Detroit’s Real Wheel Deal 


US. automakers are jostling one another like the last four 
cars in a demolition derby. The bumping and grinding began 
Aug. 15, when General Motors offered customers the rock- 
bottom financing rate of 7.7%. The dramatic GM ploy surprised 
Ford, Chrysler and American Motors, which last week slashed 
their financing rates. Ford matched GM's 7.7%, and Chrysler 
and AMC went even lower, to 7.5%. Compared with conven- 
tional car loans, which carry rates as high as 13%, the automak- 
ers’ deals strike customers as a steal. At Village Ford in Dear- 
born, Mich., showroom traffic increased 50% last week. “When 





they come in the door, they're ready to buy. We've been abso- 
lutely swamped,” says Bob Wheat, Village Ford's general sales 
manager. 

The Big Four's boomlet, though, could be followed by a bust. 
The cut-rate financing applies only to 1985-model cars. When 
the incentives expire at the end of September, dealers will face 
the more difficult task of selling 1986-model autos without at- 
tractive financing. In the midst of a sluggish economy and rising 
Japanese competition, that will be a very grueling demolition 
derby indeed. 


CLOTHING 


Panting for Bruce’s Jeans 


Until a year or two ago, blue-jeans 
- 


wearers wanted the names Calvin, 
Red, white and denim 





Gloria or Sergio on their back pock- 
ets. But right now they want pants 
that say Bruce, as in Springsteen. The 
most prominent items in the rock 
star's working-class wardrobe are fad- 
ed pairs of Levi's no-frills 501 jeans. 
Springsteen does not make product 
endorsements and the pants do not 
carry his name, but true-blue fans 
would never mistake the brand of 
britches he wears on the cover of his current album, Born in the 
U.S.A. Says Levi Strauss Spokesman Dean Christon: “Spring- 
steen’s a great artist, and he certainly has great taste in jeans.” 
The San Francisco company expects sales of its made-in-the- 
U.S.A. 501 model to jump 20% this year compared with 1984. 
The popularity of the 501 comes as a welcome boost for Levi 
Strauss (1984 revenues: $2.5 billion), which suffered through the 
designer-jean craze and then a general slump in denim sales. 
Partly with help from Springsteen, the 501 has been riding a 
fashion U-turn back to the all-American look. Says Steve 
Yacker, manager of a Gap clothing store in Manhattan: “De- 
signer jeans are out. The 501 has become a fashion statement.” 











Croquet on Company Time 


Some bosses think they can elicit brainstorms from their 
workers simply by plying them with coffee and doughnuts. But 
Bruce Katz, president of Rockport Co., a shoe manufacturer in 
Marlboro, Mass., thinks a little sun and wind surfing are a much 
better inducement. This summer he is spending a reported 
$15,000 a month to rent Plaisance, a 20-room chateau by the sea 
in Newport, R.I., that he has dubbed Camp Rockport. In groups 
of a dozen, each of his 220 employees takes a car pool to the man- 
sion for two days of sports and shoptalk with the boss. Rockport, 
a thriving maker of walking shoes (estimated 1985 sales: $68 mil- 
lion), has been growing so fast that Katz feared he was falling out 
of touch with employees. Says Katz: “We're trying to be a demo- 
cratic company, one where people 
are just as important as the profits 
they make.” 

Rockport campers begin their 
days at the ocean with morning cal- 
isthenics, followed by seminars on 
nutrition, stress control, communi- 
cations and other topics. In the af- 
ternoon they can get a tan, swim or 
play croquet. The program has 
been so popular that Katz hopes 
next year to give employees three 
days at camp instead of two. 








Shoemakers at the shore 
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The Dentagard’ Plaque Fighting Program. 


It starts with new Dentagard “ Fluoride 
Toothpaste. Because dentists know 
removing plaque helps you keep 

gums healthy. 

Plaque is a harmful invisible 
film of bacteria that grows on teeth. 
If not removed effectively, plaque 
can build up and harm gum tissue. 
That’s why we’re introducing the 
Dentagard" Plaque Fighting 
Program. Because Dentagard wants 
to help you win the crusade for 
healthy gums. 





Brushing plaque away with Dentagard “ 
can be the first step to healthy teeth 
and gums. 

While no fluoride toothpaste has 
an active ingredient to fight plaque, 
flossing and proper brushing with 
new Dentagard is an important step 
in helping to remove plaque so it 
cannot build up around the gumline. 
The plaque you brush away with 
Dentagard cannot cause your gums to 


become red or swollen—the first 
signs of what your dentist calls 
gingivitis, acommon gum problem. 


A proven plaque fighting program 
with Dentagard © Toothpaste . 
And Dentagard has been 
accepted by the American 
Dental Association for effective 

















cavity fighting. 4 
You'll like sy we rs 
: COUNCIL on DENTAL 
convenient pump |_THERAPEUTICS 
; ; rn 
dispenser and its MERICAN 
| ENTAL 







great taste. And 





: SOCIATION 
you'll like doing Fat Plaque 
something good for your gums wat Bertao> 


every time you brush. 


Remove plaque better. 
Protect gums better. 


See your dentist. Brush regularly with Dentagard. 
Dentagard has been shown to be an effective 
decay-preventive dentifrice that can be of significant 
value when used in a conscientiously applied program 
of oral hygiene and regular professional care.’ 
Council on Dental Therapeutics-American 
Dental Association 

© 1985 COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO 
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Harvesting Baseball Talent 


In a sugar-mill town, big league dreams come true 


oaquin Andujar, pitching ace of the St 

Louis Cardinal staff who last week be- 
came the season’s first 20-game winner, was 
sitting in Dodger Stadium watching Los 
Angeles Outfielder Pedro Guerrero taking 
batting practice. Andujar’s thoughts about 
the perennial .300 hitter went beyond the 
manicured Los Angeles diamond back to 
the rocky fields of San Pedro de Macoris, 
a hardscrabble town in the Dominican 
Republic where, as a _ teenager, he 
had first hurled fastballs and 
curves to Guerrero. Both 
Andujar, 32, and Guerrero 
29, are the sons of sugar- 
mill workers, and there was 
little money. But, the pitcher 
recalls, “we found a rubber = 
ball and a piece of wood 
for a bat and played with 
that.” Both were signed up 
by major league scouts at 
age 16. 

The journey of two local 
boys to the big leagues would 
be the talk of any other town 
But in San Pedro (pop 
123,000), theirs are just 
two of many tales. For while 
San Pedro turns out a re- 
spectable amount of sugar, it 
refines ballplayers in unri 
valed numbers. No other 
community of its size any- 
where has produced so many 
big league players—some 
270 in the past I5 years 
A dozen Macoristas are 
currently playing in the ma 
jors, and about 140 more 
are on minor league teams in 
the US 

“San Pedro is a sleepy 
town, and there is little to 
do,” explains Oakland A’s 
Shortstop Alfredo Griffin 
“Baseball is the big thing.” 
But what makes Macoristas so good at the 
game? “Its the good weather,” suggests 
Atlanta Braves Caribbean Scout Pedro 
Gonzales, who was born there. “It could 
be the water or the diet. No one knows,” 
says Cleveland Indians President Peter 
Bavasi, whose Macorista shortstop, Julio 
Franco, 24, went into last weekend hitting 
294. Says Franco simply: “People are 
poor. They want to play ball.” Still, the 
town has no corner on poverty, sunshine 
or major league dreams 

Set on the south coast 40 miles from 
Santo Domingo, San Pedro began work on 
its tWo main export crops, sugar and base- 
ball talent, more or less simultaneously. At 
the turn of the century, the game was culti- 
vated by newly arrived American owners 
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of the sugar mills, who sponsored company 
teams in local competition. The mill work- 
ers were good players, in part, it is said, be- 
cause wielding machetes in the cane fields 
had strengthened their arms. Ensuing 
years of team rivalry and the 1916-24 occu- 
pation by US. Marines helped make 
America’s national pastime San Pedro's 
major social activity 

In the "60s, a number of outstanding 
Dominican players—including future Hall 


of Fame Pitcher Juan Marichal, Rico Carty 
and the three Alou brothers, Felipe, Jesus 
and Matty—went off to the U.S. and major 
league success. Impressed, the Dominican 
government built three professional-quali- 
ty parks on the island, one of them in 
San Pedro. Today the town draws young- 
sters from other communities who 
move there to play on San Pedro's 
200 teams. 

Four major league clubs—the Dodgers, 
Atlanta Braves, Chicago White Sox and 
Houston Astros—now run permanent 
baseball camps in San Pedro. Says New 
York Mets Scouting Director Joe Mcll- 
vaine, whose staff keeps tabs on Domini- 
can boys as young as 14: “If we get 
calls from San Pedro and another town 








Guerrero, Carty and Andujar, top; future major leaguers in San Pedro 
Exporting sugar and refining ballplayers 


there, we give the boy from San Pedro 
the first look.” In 1984 the recruiting 
rules were tightened to protect young play- 
ers; scouts who once signed athletic teen- 
agers at first glance on the streets of San 
Pedro must now obtain proof that the boys 
are at least 17. Still, the competition is in- 
tense. “If you see someone you want to sign 
and you wait two weeks,” says McIlvaine, 
“he will be signed by someone else when 
you return.” 

Coming to the US. is a dream that 
sometimes starts as a nightmare. Carty, the 
1970 National League batting champion 
who played nine years for the Braves, re- 
members he ate chicken for three months 
because he did not know enough English 

to ask for anything else. And 

he never did adjust to cold 
» weather in the early weeks | 
2 of the season. A few teams 
= now have programs, includ- 
3 ing English lessons, to bridge 
the culture gap, and some 
players take to the US. well 
enough to stay. 

But most Macoristas do 
not settle permanently in the 
U.S. Added to the pull of 
home is the star players’ sta- 
tus in San Pedro as demigods 
who can earn more in one 
year than their fathers did in 
a lifetime. To them, the U.S. 
remains a sort of fabulous 
offshore branch office. Says 
Andujar: “I love the United 
States. Every 15 days when I 
get paid, I say, ‘God bless 
America!’ ” Still, he has built 
a new home in San Pedro, 
and on the terrace at Tio 
Miguel, a waterfront restau- 
rant with a newly installed 
satellite dish to pull in the 
games from the States, the 
owner has permanently re- 
served Andujar’s corner table 

Back on the dusty streets 
where horse-drawn carts roll 
alongside the occasional Mer- 
cedes, other boys hope to 
make it to the big leagues, and 
those who have are often there to help. “I 
wanted to be just like Rico Carty,” says 
Cleveland Pitcher Ramon Romero. “May- 
be someday I'll be someone’s hero.” Mind- 
ful of his own debt, Oakland's Griffin sup- 
plies uniforms, bats and balls to a San | 
Pedro sugar-mill team called, appropriate- 
ly enough, Estrellas de Griffin. Andujar 
spends much of the off-season coaching 
teenage players there. Says he: “I 
could go to the beach and have a good 
time, but they dream of coming to the 
United States to play professional baseball 
That's why I try to help them.” That, too, 
explains why San Pedro produces so many 
fine players —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Cheryl Crooks/Los Angeles and | 
Berard Diederich/San Pedro 
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The ears bear no resem- 
blance, and there is just a hint 
in the eyes and brows. But John 
Clark Gable, 24, the son of Clark 
and Kay Gable, has inherited his 
father’s interest in racing and 
nurtured it into a full-time ca- 
reer. Last year, aided by finish- 
ing third in the Baja 1,000, he 
won the off-road racing Rook- 
ie of the Year title. And next 
week Gable will enter the 


Gable: reel memories 


Frontier 500 in Las Vegas, 
looking for his first win. He has 
no ambitions to try his luck in 
the Hollywood fast lane, but is 
something of a film buff, listing 
among his favorites such Ga- 
ble flicks as Test Pilot, The 
Misfits and San Francisco. 
“They just don’t make them 
like they used to,” he says. 
“They were classics.” 





What do Supermodels 
Cheryl Tiegs and Cristina Fer- 





whe. 
The falls guy: Trotter at the scene of his 176-ft. plunge 


























rare have in common? Well, 
yes. But besides stunning looks, 
they both launched their ca- 
reers by appearing on the cov- 
er of Teen magazine (circ. 
992,000). Last week Molly Bren- | 
ner, 13, took a giant step to- 
ward joining the list of famous 
alumnae by winning the maga- 
zine’s Fifth Annual Great 
Model Search. The ninth- 
grader from Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., will receive, in addition 
lo an appearance on the cover 
of Teen, a $5,000 modeling 
contract and a new car. Posing 
for the camera will be no big 
deal for Brenner, who has been 
modeling since she was four | 
months old. “It’s fun to be 
able to play different roles,” 
she says. “I can look older or I 
can look young.” But mostly 
young, She is lending the car to 
her big brother until she is old 
enough to drive. 


Outside the U.S. embassy 
building in Moscow last week, | 
a redheaded girl sat dejectedly | 
on a metal railing. A Soviet 
dissident? An American with 
passport problems? Hardly. It 
was Amy Carter, 17, daughter of 
former President Jimmy Carter, 
on a tour with a group of 150 
Americans. Earlier, she and 
four friends, having heard 
about the cheeseburgers and 
French fries served at the em- 
bassy’s snack bar, had arrived 
to have lunch. “They wouldn’t 
let us in,” Amy said. The snack 
bar, it seems, is open only to 
permanent members of Mos- 
cow’s American community | 
who purchase chits. Had Amy 
identified herself as a former 





resident of the White House? 
“Of course not,” she said. She 
salt waiting until a Moscow- 
based American TV _ corre- 
spondent finished filming 
nearby. Then, armed with the 
proper chit, he escorted Amy 
and her friends past the Ma- 
rine guard and treated them to 
an all-American meal. 


“It was like the best roller- 
coaster ride you had when you 
were a ten-year-old.” So says 
Steven Trotter, 22, of his 176-ft. 
plunge over Niagara Falls last 
week. Lying inside two pickle 
barrels ringed with giant in- 
flated inner tubes and layers of 
fiber glass, the part-time bar- 
tender from Barrington, R.L., is 
the seventh known person to 
go over the falls and survive 
Trotter, who carried a two-way 
radio and two oxygen tanks in 
the event he ran into trouble at 
the bottom of the falls, says he 
took the plunge “to get recog- 
nition as a stunt man.” As far 
as the Canadian authorities 
are concerned, he has achieved 
that goal. He is scheduled to 
appear this week before an 
Ontario court, where he can be 
fined as much as $500 for per- 
forming an illegal stunt. 


It has raised Communist 
eyebrows in Havana and fur- 
nished gossip items for the cap- 
italist press. But the deal is ap- 
parently in the works: Fidel 
Castro, 59, will reportedly re- 
ceive $2.5 million from the 
U.S. publisher Simon & Schus- 
ter for three books. The first 
volume would include his 1979 


speeches to the United Na- 
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Face of the future: Teen's Model of the Year Brenner strikes a pose 





tions and his views on Latin 
America’s debt, the second 
his thoughts on religion and 
Marxism, and the third his 
memoirs. Questions remain, 
however, about whether e/ jefe 
maximo will ever receive his 
fee. Last November the Trea- 
sury Department issued a li- 
cense to Simon & Schuster al- 
lowing it to sign a contract 














| Castro: authoritarian author 


| with Castro as long as all pay- 
ments go to a blocked account 
| in the US., meaning the mon- 
ey cannot be transferred to any 
other country. For its part, Si- 
mon & Schuster is hardly wor- 
ried about Castro's ability to 
fill three books. The Cuban 
leader has already generated 
more text in speeches and in- 
terviews than Joseph Stalin, 
Franklin Roosevelt and Win- 
ston Churchill combined. 

By Guy D. Garcia 
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Hewlett-Packard shows a program that maps a flight path between cities, then flies the plane 


How to Clone an Expert 


Artificial intelligence systems are coming to market 


i thad all the high-tech razzle-dazzle of a 
consumer-electronics trade show. But 
| most of the computer systems on display 
| started at $50,000 and did a good deal 
| more than play video games. At the booth 
| of a company called Intellicorp, engineers 
from Ford Aerospace were showing off a 
program for troubleshooting balky satel- 
lites. At the Apollo Computer display, a 
firm called Visual Intelligence had a sys- 
tem to help nuclear-plant operators 
quickly interpret the kind of instrument 
readings that confused technicians at 
Three Mile Island. On a Digital Equip- 
ment computer, newspaper specialists 
from Composition Systems exhibited a 
program that lets editors accommodate 
late-breaking news by reducing from 
hours to minutes the time it takes to lay 
out and print a new edition 
The event, held last week at the Uni- 
| versity of California, Los Angeles, was the 
Ninth International Joint Conference on 
Artificial Intelligence, the premier show 
case of the most esoteric of computer sci 
ences. Five years ago, a similar meeting at 
Stanford University was attended by 900 
earnest academics. The UCLA gathering 
drew a crowd of 10,000 that included mili- 
tary brass, investment bankers and scores 
of corporate headhunters 
Why this sudden interest in artificial 
intelligence? In two words; expert sys- 
tems. An expert system is an Al program 
that captures in computer code the 
| knowledge and informal rules of thumb 
used by a particular human expert to 
solve a particular problem. “It’s the clos- 
est thing to cloning a human mind,” says 
Randall Davis, a professor at M.L.T.’s Ar 
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for use in nuclear power plants, for exam- 
ple, are programmed with the relevant 
knowledge of the handful of top engineers 
who know just what to do when a dozen 
different alarms and signals go off all at 
once. Once transferred into the computer 
through a painstaking debriefing of the 
expert by a team of programmers—a pro- 
cess known as knowledge engineering 
this expertise can be made available for 
consultation round the clock. Similar sys- 
tems have cloned insurance underwriters, 
geologists, military field commanders and 
scores of other human specialists 


he technique behind all these systems 

can be traced to MYCIN, a computer 
program written in the mid-1970s by a 
Stanford physician and computer scien- 
tist named Edward Shortliffe. Using tools 
developed for AI research, Shortliffe 
boiled down everything he knew about di- 
agnosing infectious blood diseases and 
meningitis into about 500 “if-then” rules 
Rule 27, for example, said that if an or- 
ganism found in a patient's blood is rod 
shaped, gram-negative and able to survive 
in the absence of oxygen, then there is a 
strong likelihood that the organism is a 
type of bacteria called Bacteroides. In 
tests that applied these rules to cases re- 
ported in the medical literature, MYCIN 
was eventually able to diagnose as well as 
or better than most medical experts 

But MYCIN had a couple of fatal flaws 
For one thing, it was designed to replace 
doctors in their roles as diagnosticians, an 
approach that was not likely to endear it 
to its potential users; in fact, it was 
never actually put into regular hospital 


tificial Intelligence Lab. Expert systems | use. Moreover, it lacked a quality pos- 





sessed by most human experts: awareness 
of its limitations. Confronted with a case 
outside its narrow field of expertise, MY- 
CIN failed miserably. Says M.I.T.’s Davis: 
“If you brought MYCIN a bicycle with a 
flat tire, it would do its best to find you an 
antibiotic.” 

Today's expert systems are far less am- 
bitious and much more practical. Short- 
liffe’s current project, for example, is a pro- 
gram called ONCOCIN, which helps cancer 
specialists plan their patients’ drug thera- 
pies. As the doctor fills out a series of forms 
displayed on the screen, the program inter- 
prets his data, recommending dosages, 
watching out for cumulative toxicity ef- 
fects, searching its store of medical lore for 
similar cases and offering bits of diplomat- 
ic advice. “This is a fundamental shift,” 
says Beau Sheil, manager of product devel- 
opment for Xerox Artificial Intelligence 
Systems. “More and more expert systems 
are being configured to act not as experts, 
but as knowledgeable assistants.” 

Last week in Los Angeles, these com- 
puterized assistants were everywhere. Sci- 
entists at Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Group 
had developed a system that helps Navy 
firemen track the spread of fires on air- 
craft carriers. Another firm, Teknowl- 
edge, was touting a prototype system for 
the National Weather Service that might 
someday help predict flash floods and 
hailstorms. Inference Corp., working with 
NASA, is developing a battery of expert as- 
sistants for the space shuttle that would 
monitor orbital trajectories, maintain life- 
support systems and help manage the 
hundreds of routine glitches that slow up 
the turnaround time between missions 





| Says Michael Taylor of Tektronix: “The 


purpose is not to replace human beings, 
but to make them more productive.” 

For every system demonstrated at 
UCLA, there are many more being kept 
under wraps. The Department of De- 
fense, for example, discreetly supports ar- 
tificial intelligence projects in battlefield 
management and satellite surveillance 
The details of many commercial systems 
are also being closely guarded. One of 
these is a financial adviser’s “work- 
station,” developed by Applied Expert 
Systems of Cambridge, Mass. Due for re- 
lease late in September, it is designed to 
help top brokers sort through the fast- 
changing array of new investment vehicles 
and determine which mix of 120 different 
possibilities will yield the greatest return 

Although expert systems grew outof Al 
research, there is little danger that these 
narrowly focused systems will supplant 
many of man’s cerebral, decision-making 
roles. “This is a nuts-and-bolts business,” 
says Lee Hecht, president of Teknowledge 
“The only thing we tell our clients is that 
we can save them time and money, im- 
prove their operations and make them 
more effective and efficient.” Not bad for 
nuts and bolts By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/Los Angeles 
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NOW YOU DON'T HAVE 
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TO BE A WIZARD 


TO GET PERFECT PICTURES. 


Imagine if you were afraid of photography, like the 
cowardly lion, yet your first roll of film turned out 
perfectly! 

Imagine if you knew nothing about photog- 
raphy, like the scarecrow, yet your pictures were 
beautiful! 

That's what Minolta’s 35mm Autofocus 
Compacts can do for you. They're so completely 
automatic they do everything but buy the film. 
The incredible Minolta Talker actually talks 
you into great pictures with three handy voice 
reminders. 
And with the brilliant Minolta Freedom II 
you'll never have to make another photo decision. 
It even sets the DX film speed 
for you. And it's the 
most affordable 
Minolta Autofocus 
you can buy. 








TALKER 


ne Wizard of Or" characters. ONLY FROM THE MIND OF MINOLTA 


With both cameras, you just pop in the film 
and start shooting. Minolta’s film-handling systems 
load, advance and rewind the film all automati- 
cally. And both have built-in flash systems to give 
you more light where you need it. 

So join the wizard of autofocus technology 
and, like Dorothy, you.can have wonderful 
memories. 

With the easy-to-use Minolta Autofocus 
Compacts, you'll never worry about getting great 
pictures again. 


Be certain that the v: one year U.S.A limited warranty is packaged with your 


¢ Minolta dealer or write: Minolta poration, 101 
Canada; Minolta Canada, Inc., Ontario 


products. For mo 
Williams Drive 
1985 Minolta Corp 
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UP TO STANDARDS. 
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These days everybody wants to be your 
financial planner. The person you choose 
should be someone with superior credentials. 
Someone whose performance distinguishes 
hm from the rest. 

Meet Garth Conley, a standard-setter in 
financial services. His ability to consistently 
deliver outstanding results for his clients has 
earned him the most prestigious honor CIGNA 
Individual Financial Services Company” 
awards its financial counselors: Gold Key. 

No matter how complex your needs, Garth’s 
25 years of financial planning experience can 
help you identify and achieve your economic 
objectives. 

His approach is different from that of many 


CIGNA Individual Financial Services Company 
aCIGNA company 








*Oitering comprehensive financial planning and investment and insurance products through Its affiliates 
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other financial planners because his analyses 
and recommendations pull together all 
aspects of your financial situation ... from tax, 
investment and fringe benefit planning to busi- 
ness continuity and estate conservation. 

What makes Garth's services even more val- 
uable is that— working with your accountant, 
attorney and other advisors—he can put those 
recommendations into action. 

If you want to talk about sensible answers to 
your financial needs with someone who's a 
proven performer, contact Garth at his office: 
8700 West Bryn Mawr, Suite 800, Chicago, IL 
60631; telephone (312) 693-6100. Because 
when it comes to your finances, you deserve 
the best. 











“When it rings, 


they're not calli 





“Theyre calling for help. 

“The voice at the other 
end belongs to one of the people 
at Commonwealth Edison who 
keeps tabs on the whole gener- 
ating system. And there's trouble. 

“Maybe a storm just took 
out some of our transmission 
lines. Maybe a heat wave has 
every air conditioner for a hun- 
dred miles in high gear. 

“Whatever the maybe is, 
one thing's for sure. The demand 
is outrunning the supply. They 
need more power. And they 
need it fast. 

“That's the reason we're 
at this end of the line. 

“We're the one generating 
station in Edison’s system that’s 
special. That's there to back up 
all the rest. Collins Station. 


to 
chitchat: 


Bruce Renwick 
Electrical Engineer, Operations 
Commonwealth Edison 


“That's because Collins is 
designed to do what no other 
large station can. Geton line ina 
hurry. In half the normal time. 

In spite of the thousand-degree 
steam and two-thousand-pound 
pressure thatd fracture regular 
turbine rotors if they had to start up 
fast. And I'm talkin’ rotors eight feet 
in diameter that weigh more than 
a hundred and fifty tons. 

“| remember one miserable 
August we got the call at 2 a.m. 
‘Give us all you've got. All five units, 
right now: 

“Couldn't have moved any faster 
if we were on roller skates. Went 
from zero to two-and-a-half-billion 
watts in five hours. That's an all-time 
record. Didn't have any choice. 

“Makes you feel alittle like 
Lee Smith chalkin’ up another save’ 


Se 
Commonwealth Edison 
Doing things right. 





No one ever called northern Illinois a tropical paradise 
Especially during the winter. But that’s no reason to fly south 
at the first sign of snow. Not if you have gas heat, the most 
efficient antidote for a northern Illinois winter. 

Natural gas has always been the cost-effective fuel of 
choice in our climate, even during mild winters. And today’s 
wide selection of high-efficiency furnaces makes it possible 
to cut your present gas consumption by 25% or more by 
squeezing up to 95% of the available heat out of every 
cubic foot of gas. Which makes natural gas your natural 
choice for <eeping your utility bills under contro! 

Of course, even older gas furnaces and boilers know 
how to deal with our worst winters. Because as surprising as 
it may seem, your older conventional gas heating system 
actually becomes more and more efficient as the outside 
temperature drops. That's just one of the benefits of clean, 
economical gas heat 





Spend the winter where it’s 
warm and comfortable. 
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Another is long, reliable service. The heat exchangers 
of many gas furnaces are warranted for 20 years. So with 
routine maintenance, theres every reason to expect yours to 
keep winter in its place for many, many years 

When a raging blizzard with below-zero temperatures 
comes battering at your windows, draw the drapes, relax, 
and spend the winter in NI-Gas country. It's warm, the 
natives are friendly...and you'll never get a better deal 
on air fare 
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No Longer All in the Family 
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The Detroit News goes from a newspaper war to a bidding war 


or nearly three decades, De- 

troit has been the scene of one 
of the costliest and hardest- 
fought newspaper rivalries in the 
US. In a battle for dominance of 
the sixth largest market in the 
nation, the powerful Knight-Rid- 
der Newspapers Inc. has spent 
an estimated $23 million since 
1979 to cover losses at the morn- 
ing Detroit Free Press (circ. 
646.476). The smaller, family- 
run Evening News Association, 
which owns the all-day Detroit 
News (circ. 666,949), has paid 
even more. It allegedly used reve- 
nues from five television and two 
radio stations to offset an esti- 
mated $41.5 million in losses at 
the paper from 1981 to 1984, 
ENA Chairman Peter B. Clark has de- 
fended the News like a crusader in a holy 
war; the paper was founded by his great- 
grandfather James E. Scripps in 1873. 
Last week, however, Clark’s efforts to up- 





Norman Lear, left, and News Owner Peter B. Clark 
A hostile end to a Scripps century. 
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newspapers in California and New Jersey, 
and radio stations in Detroit.) Rumored po- 
tential suitors include CBS, Hearst, Wash- 
ington Redskins Owner Jack Kent Cooke, 


| the Tribune Co. and Wesray Corp. (headed 

















by former Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon). Another major con- 
tender is considered to be the Gan- 
nett Co., the country’s largest 
newspaper group, which reportedly 
bought a block of 20.000 shares last 
week at $1,300. The ENA board 
has announced that it will not sell 
stock to L.P. Media, but Lear and 
Perenchio have taken the company 
to court to press their right to a hos- 
tile bid. Only one thing is clear: the 
price will continue to go up. Some 
Wall Street analysts believe 
that ENA stock could hit 
$2,000 a share. 

Observers specu- 

late that a new owner 
might split ENA into 





Late last year, in an attempt to placate 
family members disgruntled over the 
stock’s performance, Clark bought back 
31,500 of ENA’s total 453,000 shares at 
$250 a share. When Lear and Perenchio 


hold family tradition gave way when his | upped their offer last week to $1,250 a 


nine-member board, including six rela- 
tives, voted to put the ENA on the block. 
The board's hand was forced by a hos- 
tile takeover bid by two producers: Nor- 
man Lear, creator of the TV series A// in 
the Family, and A. Jerrold Perenchio, pro- 
moter of the 1971 Ali-Frazier fight. As 
principals in cash-rich L.P. Media, Lear 
and Perenchio had offered $1,000 a share 
for ENA stock last month. That offer 
alone was enough to roil the Scripps fam- 


cally at only $150 a share two years ago. 





share, the scene was set for a bidding war. 
Says New York Media Analyst Bruce 
Thorp: “If a few family members jumped 
at the $250-a-share offer, they'll probably 
all leap on an offer for more than $1,250.” 

Since the ENA board's decision to sell, 
potential buyers have been lining up like an- 
tique dealers at an estate sale. Although 
Clark considers the News the crown jewel of 
the company, bidders seem more enticed by 
ENA’s highly profitable television stations 


Austin and Mobile. (ENA also owns nine 


ily: ENA stock had been selling sporadi- | in Washington, Tucson, Oklahoma City, 




















two companies, one 
consisting of broadcast 
properties and one of 
newspapers. As the News's 
losses mount, a new owner could petition 
the US. Justice Department to allow a 
joint operating agreement with the Free 
Press, in which the editorial staffs would 
remain separate, but the advertising, 
printing and circulation operations would 
be shared. 

The ENA board will meet this week 
to consider offers. The probable sale has 
not cooled the battle between the News 
and Free Press for the hearts and dimes of 
Detroiters. Says News Editor Lionel 
Linder: “I suspect we will continue to lob 
grenades at the Free Press. We've done it 
so long we can’t turn off the competitive 
juices.” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported by Paul 





| A. Witteman/Detroit, with other bureaus 








Milestones 








BORN. To Melanie Griffith, 28. actress most 
recently seen as the porno queen in Brian 
de Palma’s grisly, steamy Body Double; 
and her husband Steve Bauer, 29, actor fea- 
tured in De Palma’s previous film, the 
equally grisly Scarface: their first child, a 
son; in Los Angeles. Weight: 5 Ib., 8 oz. 


ARRESTED. Steven Wayne Benson, 34, ambi- 
tious, financially and maritally troubled 
heir to an estimated $10 million tobacco 
fortune; on charges that on July 9 he plant- 
ed two pipe bombs in the family station 
wagon, killing his widowed mother and 
foster brother and seriously wounding his 
sister, afler his much tried parent, discover- 
ing that he had apparently looted some $2 
million from her investment account, 
threatened to cut him out of her will and 
the family enterprises; in Naples, Fla. Evi- 
dence linking him to the crime included his 
known familiarity with explosives and 





electronics and a latent fingerprint of his 
found on the remains of one of the bombs. 


RELEASED. Sun Myung Moon, 65, Korean- 
born founder and spiritual leader of the 
Unification Church; after serving 13 
months of an 18-month sentence for his 


| 1982 conviction on charges of income tax 


evasion, the last six weeks of which he 
spent in an inmate rehabilitation center; in 
Brooklyn. At a Washington dinner in his 
honor last week, Moon described his prison 
term as providing “a moving experience 
with God. I was not there because of my 
personal actions or mistakes, yet I did not 
brood with resentment or hatred.” 


RECOVERING. Mikhail Baryshnikov, 37, Sovi- 
et-born premier danseur and artistic di- 
rector of the American Ballet Theater; 
from surgery on his right knee, which was 
operated on in 1983 and reinjured last 





month during a 29-city U.S. tour with his 
own small summer traveling troupe; in 
New York City. He is expected to be side- | 
lined at least through September, 


DIED. Robert W. Henderson, 96, librarian 
and sports historian who worked at the 
New York Public Library from its open- 
ing in 1911 until 1953, the last ten years as 
chief of its vast main reading room; in 
Hartford, Conn. The author of mono- 
graphs and a book on the history of ball 
games, Ball, Bat and Bishop (1947), he 
was an early and authoritative debunker 
of the myth that Abrer Doubleday in- | 
vented baseball in 1839, contending that 
the origins of the U.S. national sport go 
back many centuries and that the game 
had been played in recognizable form 
since the 18th century. The Official Ency- 
clopedia of Baseball dropped Doubleday 
and embraced Henderson's views in 1951. 
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Design 


New Gilded Age Grandeur 


St. Louis rebuilds its way out of the blues 


ol many years ago, downtown 
St. Louis like most old 
American downtowns, a void, dreary 


was. 


and disheartening, a place where re 
spectable people worked, bums lived 
and almost nobody strolled. Given 
that lifelessness, the city’s attempt to 
create a heroic modern monument 
to itself in 1965. Eero Saarinen’s 
arch beside the Mississippi, came to 
seem like self-mockery: a pure, gor 
geous steel span rising from a dying 
downtown and a forgotten river 
front, a giant logo erected as a wish- 
ful substitute for authentic urban re 
construction 

Lately, however, the core of St 
Louis is being redeemed for real 
The Old Post Office, a grand Second 
Empire concoction, has been con 
verted to shops and offices. Louis 
Sullivan's 1891 Wainwright Building, a 
prototypical skyscraper 
refurbishec. Laclede’s Landing, nine cob 
blestoned blocks of 19th brick 
commercial buildings, is suddenly thick 
with stores and boites 

This week St. Louisans will celebrate 
the opening of the most ambitious of all 
their proliferating preservation projects 
The ornate Union Station and its 
glorious steel train shed, abandoned 
by Amtrak seven have 
been restored and turned into a com 
plex of restaurants, promenades, 80 
shops and a 550-room hotel, Under 
the far end of the shed, a boat pond 
and beer garden (Did someone say 
Budweiser?) are to be ready 
The project cost $135 million 


was saved and 


century 


years ago. 


soon 





ion 
The 1894 depot: a marvelous, massive quirk 


It seems worth it 
building, finished in 1894, is a massive 
lovable quirk. The local architect, Theo 
dore Link, was obviously under the influ- 
ence of Henry Hobson Richardson: rough 
limestone blocks, big arched doors, Ro 
manesque bulk. But inside and out, he and 
Louis Millet, the interior decorator, wildly 
mixed and matched styles. The west wing 


The depot’s main 














has its odd Gothic outcroppings, the 
Grand Hall some rather Moorish nooks 
and ornament; an intimate dining room 
seems Viennese: and, of course, the steel- 
truss roof built to cover trains and tracks 
is pure 19th century Industrial Age 
The restoration is sensitive and, 
for the most part, scrupulous. Always 
there are quibbles: Why have the ho- 
teliers covered the tile walls ofa main 
hallway with cheesy green felt? In 
the 65-ft.-high barrel-vaulted Grand 
Hall, however, the strict preserva 
tionists were indulged. The gilt is real 
gold leaf. Artisans worked 3,000 
hours fixing up the large pictorial 
stained-glass window. The marble 
for the floors is from the same French 
quarry used by the station's builders 
Indeed, to the modern eye, accus- 
tomed to cleaner colors and lines, the 
period hues and ornamental density 
of this main interior space may seem 
too authentic: the muddy green and 
stained-glass glow and riot of gold 
are, all together, extremely rich. The 
room’s Gilded Age swank is gor 
geous, nol inspiring } 
Six new arched doorways have been | 
cut into the south wall, alas, diffusing 
some of the compact power of the hall, but 
direct passageways to the wide open | 
spaces of the train shed were deemed es- 
sential. Out there, things do get interest- | 
ing. The vast, gently arched roof is a 
110-ft.-high web of steel trusses fitted with 
alternating wall-to-wall strips of 
clear unpainted wood 
planks. The glass and fir are all new, 
but almost every bit of steel, 2,700 
tons, is original. The space is glori 
ously scaled, and the strips of roof 
make for neat plays of sun and shad- 
ow on the eleven acres beneath. One 
simultaneously feels inside and out- 
comforted and invigorated 


glass and 


coors 


S Oi 





The Grand Hall, now a hotel dining room; a shopping center tucked in the train shed; the main entrance; above, a restored stained-glass panel 
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the ambiguity, akin to thal in medieval 
town squares, is delightful 

Once a loud, murky place of grime 
and steam, like Monet’s Gare Saint- 
Lazare, the cleaned-up St. Louis train 
shed has had a shopping mall and a new 
six-story hotel tucked inside. It is the ar- 
chitectural equivalent of the boat in the 
bottle, but the trick satisfies. The owners 
might have built a high-rise; fortunately, 
they deferred to the steel ceiling and let 
the architects, Hellmuth, Obata & Kassa- 
baum, spread the new buildings out 
Planes and walls jag fetchingly, as in real 
cities. Rounding a corner or descending a 
stair, there are architectural surprises. 
Store names may be as treacly as the stuff 
they sell (Deck the Walls, Let’s Make a 
Daiquiri and I Can't Believe It’s Yogurt), 
but steel stairway railings and iron treads 
are raw and hard-edged, in keeping with 
the Bessemer grittiness of the original 
shed. In all, the commercial arcades work 
hard to be interesting 


aybe a little too hard. The new Union 

Station is the work of the Rouse Co., 
developer of the charmingly urban Har- 
borplace in Baltimore, the charmingly ur- 
ban Faneuil Hall Marketplace in Boston, 
the charmingly urban South Street Seaport 
in New York and several lesser-known 
charmingly urban shopping-and-eating 
entities. These profitable developments are 
distinctly funk free, but they are not ugly. If 
it takes an artificial heart to save a dying 
downtown, as Harborplace probably saved 

Baltimore, why complain? The problem 

is programmed quaintness: Ghirardelli 

Square was a revelation 20 years ago, a 

copy or two elsewhere were great, a few 

more were fine, O.K.; but when every sec- 
ond downtown in the US. gets cheerfully 

Roused, the formula starts to pall. A plea- 

surable urban experience ought not to de- 

pend on Laura Ashley and Famous Amos, 

In fact, more than just upscale retail 
sales and rents are funding the nation- 
wide preservation boom. Since 1982, the 

Federal Government has granted owners 

of certified historic buildings a 25% tax 

credit on renovation costs. For every $4 
put into qualified rehabilitation, the de- 
veloper pays $1 less to the IRS. The incen- 
tive effect has been extraordinary. In fis- 
cal 1980, before the new tax law was 
passed, 614 Historic Register renovations 
were approved; last year the number was 

3,214. St. Louis has used the tax incentives 

more often than any other city, and the 

Union Station project is the single biggest 

beneficiary of the credits so far. 

As social policy, the scheme would 
seem to suit this Administration perfectly: 
private-sector dealmakers getting some 
fiscal encouragement to rebuild old-fash- 
ioned American buildings. President 
Reagan himself was bragging about the 
successes of the program last year. Which 
makes it all the more ironic that the cred- 
its are in jeopardy this year. As part of 
the proposed tax-reform plan, the Ad- 
ministration has called for their complete 
elimination —By Kurt Andersen. Reported 
by J. Madeleine Nash/St. Louis 
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Religion 


Jerry Falwell’s Crusade 


Fundamentalist legions seek to remake church and society 


York City’s Kennedy Air 
port, smiling out at televi 
a sion crews and slightly in 

credulous reporters. His mission: to offer 
optimistic words of moral assurance 
about South Africa’s embattled white re- 
gime, whose leaders he had just met dur 
ing a whirlwind five-day visit. He urged 
the good Christian folk of America to buy 
up gold Krugerrands and push US. “rein- 
vestment” in South Africa 

The words provoked a nationwide fu- 
ror, but Falwell persevered at a follow-up 
press conference in Washington and then 
on a series of TV shows. Through it all 
the trademark Falwell manner was on 
public display: the presentation of dispu 
tatious and highly debatable assertions in 
tones of sweet reason, congeniality in the 
face of bitter attacks, an almost eerie con 
fidence that he possessed insights his 
countrymen needed to hear about 

Falwe'l, 52, did not need to depend 
only on journalists to transmit his revela 
tions. There would be opportunity later 
for a few comments on his Old Time Gos- 
pel Hour, and for a fuller report on Jerry 
Falwell Live, which is transmitted to 34 
million homes on Ted Turner's WTBS ca 
ble-TV system each Sunday night 

Nor was South Africa Falwell’s only 





political concern last week. In an unlikely 
alliance with Civil Rights Leader Joseph 
Lowery and other clergy, he joined anoth 
er press conference in Washington to de 
cry alleged U.S. Government interference 
in religious freedoms. The group also con 
tended that Cult Leader Sun Myung 
Moon had been railroaded in his tax 
fraud conviction 

There was important work to do as 
well back home in Lynchburg, Va. Fal- 
well met with the associate pastors who 
operate the huge Thomas Road Baptist 
Church during his many absences. He ap 
peared as usual in his church's octagonal 
sanctuary to preach at the Wednesday 
night prayer meeting. His message, “Live 
Unto Him,” was loosely based upon // 
Corinthians 5: 14-15, The week concluded 
with a particularly pleasant chore: min 
gling amiably with the 3,500 en- 
tering freshmen at Liberty University, his 
proudest creation 

In addition to filling his roles at the 
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: In the unique ministry of 
§ the Rev. Jerry Falwell 
p a press conference is as 
é comfortable a setting as a 
Re church service. There he 
' was last week at New 
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44lf you train people to do spiritual combat, they have to take 
enormous punishment from society. But people out there also 


identify with someone who comes under fire and can take it.99 
JERRY FALWELL 
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Thomas Road Church, at the university 
and on TV, Falwell is the founder of Mor- 
al Majority. an organization of conserva- 
tive Americans who lobby for such causes 
as school prayer and antiabortion legisla- 
tion. This national political movement 
engenders passionate enthusiasm among 
its followers and a large measure of trepi- 
dation among many opponents. 

Another aspect of Falwell's crusade 
has received less attention but is at least as 
important in its implications. He is mobi- 
lizing and altering the consciousness of 


mitment to Jesus Christ as one’s “person- 
al Savior.” 

But many Americans share that style 
of religion without really being Funda- 
mentalists. At its heart, the movement is 
cemented by two things: an unbudgeable 
belief in the word-for-word accuracy of 
the entire Bible and a spirit of militant re- 
sistance to anything in church or society 
that is thought to conflict with scriptural 
commands. The Bible is considerec “‘iner- 
rant” as it was originally written. That 
means the Good Book is free of error not 


~Non-Mainline 
Evangelicals 


Mainline — 
Eva ngelicals 


that once insular component of American 
religion known as Fundamentalism. Be- 
fore Falwell, Fundamentalist preachers 
denounced evil in “the world” in order to 
compel their flocks into strict isolation 
from it. Nowadays those same jeremiads 
are a stern call to social action. “When I 
was growing up,” recalls Fundamentalist 
Pastor Keith Gephart of Alameda, Calif. 
“T always heard that churches should stay 
out of politics. Now it seems almost a sin 
not to get involved.” 

From tiny rural chapels where true 
believers seated on rickety folding chairs 
profess “born-again” faith, to handsome, 
stately churches like Falwell’s with mem- 
berships the size of small towns, Protes- 
tant Fundamentalism has become a pow- 
erful, confident and important force. 
Popularly associated with stern opposi- 
tion to such personal “sins” as drinking, 
smoking and gambling, Fundamentalism 
draws upon the entire heritage of Ameri- 
can revivalism, with its code of personal 
piety and insistence upon conscious com- 
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Out of an unshakable Bible faith grow seven branches of the Protestant right, including Falwell’s New Fundamentalists 
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tantism 


only in spiritual and moral teaching but in 
all historical details. According ‘o this 
view, miracles, whether the Virgin Birth 
of Jesus or the parting of the Red Sea, oc- 
curred precisely as they are described, 
and Adam and Eve were real people, not 
symbols 


reachers of this conservative mes- 

sage have long sought to dissemi- 

nate it to millions by means of ra- 

dio and television. About 1,000 of 
the 9,642 US. radio stations have a reli- 
gious format, and the vast majority of 
their programming is Evangelical cr Fun- 
damentalist in tone. The same is true of 
television. A 1984 survey estimated that 
regular viewers of religious TV shows 
number more than 13 million. When poli- 
tics comes up on these broadcasts, as it in- 
creasingly does, the message is resolutely 
“pro-family” and conservative. Tie TV 
empires greatly increase the public clout 
of conservative preachers, who have be- 
come celebrities, generating huge cash 








flows through on-the-air fund raising 
Doctrinaire Protestantism is bursting 
beyond church walls into the wider soci- 
ety. Not since the 1920s have political 
Fundamentalists been as well financed, 
visible, organized and effective. Deeply 
committed believers, working long and 
zealously, get tavern hours trimmed in 
Anchorage; disrupt school-board meet- 
ings in Hillsboro, Mo., as they demand to 
control curriculum: force doctors to stop 
performing abortions in Virginia Beach, | 
Va.; march in San Antonio streets to pro- | 
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test sex channels on cable TV. The 
shelves of religious bookstores are filled 
with their social protests, in which the 
buzz words “secular humanism” are used 
to cover anything and everything the au- 
thors disapprove of. The Fundamentalists 
“have moved into the center of America’s 
cultural stage.” says Baptist Pastor Wil- 
liam Hull of Shreveport, La., who is un- 
sympathetic to them 

Their reach extends to the highest of- 
fice in the land: Fundamentalists contrib- 
uted to both of Ronald Reagan’s victories 
Reagan, in the estimation of Ed McAteer 
of the Roundtable, a religious right lobby, 
“is the real champion of those values 
and rights that Christian Fundamental- 
ists believe in.” 

The opinions of the religious right are 
shared by large numbers of people who do 
not belong to Fundamentalist churches 
“A majority of Protestants are simply dis- 
satisfied with what they regard as a moral 
breakdown in American society,” asserts 
Sociologist Phillip Hammond of the Uni- 
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versity of California at Santa Barbara. 
Conservative Roman Catholics, Eastern 
Orthodox, Mormons, Orthodox Jews and 
many secularists are understandably con- 
cerned about such developments as the 
more than 16 million abortions performed 
since 1973, the fourfold increase since 
1970 in children raised by unwed moth- 
ers, the rise in drug use, the emergence of 
gay liberation and the glamorization of 
promiscuity 

The new prominence of Fundamen- 
talism has only added to the confusion 
about just how the movement should be 
defined. The term is often used to desig- 
nate fervent belief of any kind, or con- 
fused with a more moderate version of 
biblical conservatism known as Evangeli- 
| calism. Indeed, the two movements are 
intertwined, but also constitute distinct el- 
ements in American conservative Protes- 
tantism. Essentially, Fundamentalism is 
the right wing of the broader and larger 
Evangelical movement, which has grown 
by millions of adherents in the past 
two decades. 

The similarities and differences of the 
two movements are rooted in U.S. history 
During the early years of the 20th centu- 
ry, the conservative forebears of both 
movements were largely in control of 
American Protestantism. But liberal ideas 
on Scripture and doctrine had begun to 
infiltrate seminaries, and steadily gained 
strength in succeeding decades, Eventual- 
ly an antiliberal movement arose from a 
loose alliance of orthodox theologians in 
the mainstream denominations, revivalist 
preachers, and emerging millenarians, 
those who saw signs of the imminent Sec- 
ond Coming of Jesus Christ. Between 
1910 and 1915 such groups distributed 
huge numbers of thoughtful pamphlets ti- 
tled The Fundamentals that defended the 
conservative reading of the Bible on sub- 
jects ranging from the Creation to the 
Resurrection of Christ. The series was 
mailed to every Protestant church worker 
in the country 

As recounted by Historian George 
Marsden in his definitive 1980 study, 
Fundamentalism and American Culture, 
many of the conservatives turned into an- 
gry militants during the cultural upheav- 
als following World War I. The term Fun- 
damentalist was coined in this period to 
identify a battler for orthodoxy. Presby- 
terian Evangelist Billy Sunday typified 
the new ornery style of combat. The lib- 
eral, Sunday fulminated, was a “hog- 
jowled, weasel-eyed, sponge-columned, 
jelly-spined, pussyfooting, four-flushing, 
| charlotte-russed Christian.” At the 1925 
Scopes trial, in which a Tennessee school- 
teacher was convicted of expounding evo- 
lutionary theory, Fundamentalists were 
ridiculed by the press and perceived by 
the public as antediluvian cranks. By the 
1940s, conservatives who were embar- 
rassed by the Fundamentalists’ image re- 
vived the label of Evangelical for their 
more moderate brand of orthodoxy. 

The years since World War II have 
brought a boom among both Evangelicals 
and Fundamentalists in youth ministries, 
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44The Bible. . .is a workable 
guidebook for politics, 
business, families and all the 
affairs of mankind.99 
PATROBERTSON | 








foreign missions, day schools, publishing 
and broadcasting. Political activism be- 
came necessary, as the Fundamentalists 
saw it, in order to try to counteract nu- 
merous unpalatable social trends and pol- 
icies. Among goads to action: the 1962 
and 1963 Supreme Court rulings against 
school prayer and Bible reading and the 
1973 ruling to legalize abortion. The cre- 
ation of Moral Majority and the “new re- 
ligious right” resulted partly from the 
1978 IRS decision to stop giving automatic 
tax exemptions to religious day schools 
and to set racial quotas as the general 
standard for qualifying. Though some of 
the schools were begun as segregation 
academies, many more were nondiscrimi- 
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44Children’s education is 
becoming increasingly secular 
and worldly and sometimes 
even anti-God.99 

WA. CRISWELL 











natory but found that few blacks wanted 
to enroll. 

Today Fundamentalists and Evan- 
gelicals share very similar beliefs and 
values. But the Evangelicals tolerate a 
somewhat broader range of Bible inter- 
pretation and cultural outlook, and tend 
to be against doctrinal witch-hunts. The 
gut difference is a matter more of attitude 
than of theology. In Historian Marsden’s 
tongue-in-cheek but perceptive defini- 
tion, “a Fundamentalist is an Evangelical 
who is angry about something.” 

Another distinction involves church 
affiliations. Evangelicals often coexist | 
amicably with liberals within mainline | 
denominations, such as Methodist and 
Presbyterian groups, that hold member- 
ship in the National Council of Churches. 
These bodies tolerate a variety of beliefs. 
All true Fundamentalists, strictly speak- 
ing, belong to congregations or denomina- 
tions that root out any hint of liberalism. 
As many as 10 million members worship 
in wholeheartedly Fundamentalist 
churches.* There are several times as 
many Evangelicals, both inside and out- 
side the mainline groups. The largest 
Evangelical body, the 14.4 million-mem- 
ber Southern Baptist Convention, is now 
facing a powerful takeover campaign by 
its Fundamentalist wing. 

The factions and distinctions can also 
be described in terms of personalities 
Falwell is leading a church movement in- 
creasingly known as the New Fundamen- 
talism. It seeks to shed the reputation for | 
bigotry and cultural narrowness without 
giving an inch on the Bible issues. Falwell 
wants to build spiritual alliances with as 
many of the moderate Evangelicals as 
possible. But even without the furor over 
his foray into South Africa, he faces enor- 
mous obstacles in building support among 
black Protestants. In the 1960s, the ex- 
segregationist did nothing to advance civ- 
il rights. Today his right-wing political 
agenda does not fit that of most blacks. 
With a few exceptions, black churches 
are too flexible in theology to qualify as 
Fundamentalist 

An older, more extreme version of 
Fundamentalism is still around, symbol- 
ized most visibly by South Carolina’s Bob 
Jones University (enrollment: 5,500), 
which did not admit blacks until 1971 and 
still forbids interracial dating. Chancellor 
Bob Jones Jr. of the superstrict institution 
(supervised dating, no pop music, rigid 
dress code) almost seems to take pride in 
what he jokingly calls the school’s “luna- 
tic-fringe” reputation 

The Evangelicals, positioned to the 
left of both the New and the older Funda- | 
mentalists, are heavily influenced by their 
dominant celebrity, the Rev. Billy Gra- 
ham, 67. Once again, the differences are 
not essentially doctrinal. Graham _ be- 
lieves in biblical “inerrancy” as fervently 
as Falwell does but works happily with 
people who have more liberal theologies | 











*Including most Churches of Christ and indepen- 
dent Chnstian churches, the Baptist Bible Fellow- 
ship (Falwell's group), other right-wing bodies and 
numerous unaffiliated congregations. 
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and styles himself a tolerant centrist. Al- 
though he praises Falwell as “a tremen- 
dous spokesman,” the two men have 
talked in person only three times; the 
most recent meeting was two years ago. 

The one figure among the political 
preachers who comes close to rivaling 
Falwell in nationwide impact is the Rev. 
Pat Robertson, 55, of the Virginia Beach- 
based Christian Broadcasting Network 
(CBN). Besides his importance as head of 
the nation’s No. 4 cable-TV network, 
which reaches 30 million homes, and as 
folksy host of TV’s 700 Club, Robertson is 
the leading figure in yet another subcate- 
gory among Protestant conservatives, the 
Pentecostals. These are Evangelicals dis- 
tinguished by their practice of such “Holy 
Spirit gifts” as faith healing, speaking in 
tongues (ecstatic utterances in unknown 
languages) and the giving of prophecies 
thought to come directly from God. There 
are 7 million members in totally Pente- 
costal denominations. In addition, mil- 
lions of others, known as Neo-Pentecos- 
tals or Charismatics, are members of 
traditional Christian denominations but 
follow Pentecostal practices. 

Though he backs the religious-right 
agenda, Robertson insists that he wants to 
“build bridges” among all varieties of 
Christians and that he is no Fundamen- 
talist. Technically, he is right, if only be- 
cause true Fundamentalists, Falwell in- 
cluded, reject Pentecostal practices, even 
though the phenomena are mentioned in 
the New Testament. Fundamentalists be- 
lieve that God intended such “gifts” 
only for the special period when the 
church began. 

Robertson's organization, which in- 
cludes a graduate school that opened 
in 1977, received $233 million last year 
from tuitions, receipts and donations. A 
Yale Law School graduate and son of the 
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446A humanist holds a low view 
of human life. Since he pre- 
sumes man evolved and is an 
animal, he can live like one.99 
TIM LAHAYE 





late A. Willis Robertson, Democratic 
Senator from Virginia, Robertson says he 
is now “praying about” whether to run for 
the Republican presidential nomination 
in 1988. 

A professional observer of religion 
and politics, Albert Menendez of Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church and 
State, believes that as a result of the over- 
whelming white Evangelical and Funda- 
mentalist vote for Reagan, “Walter Mon- 
dale was simply out of the running 
throughout the South, the border states 
and parts of the Midwest.” One index of 
the remarkable political change: between 
1980 and 1984 the proportion of Southern 








Baptist pastors who identified with the 
Republican Party went from 29% to 66%. 

Falwell’s Moral Majority claims that 
it registered 8 million voters during the 
past two national elections. Even if the ac- 
tual number was 2 million, as some out- 
siders estimate, the feat remains impres- 
sive. Another political lobby on the 
religious right, Christian Voice, sent its 
controversial “moral-issues report cards” 
on congressional candidates to 8 million 
voters last year. More specifically target- 
ed campaigns have been effective as well. 
Moral Majority’s 200,000 registrations in 
North Carolina last year were crucial in 
saving the US. Senate seat of Pro-Life 
Leader Jesse Helms. 

The results of the religious right’s lob- 
bying in Washington have been mixed. 
Its efforts have helped win fights in Con- 
gress on such issues as abortion funding 
and a law guaranteeing “equal access” to 
school facilities for voluntary religious 
and nonreligious student groups. Presi- 
dent Reagan supports school prayer, and 
antiabortion legislation and several of his 
appointments have gratified the religious 
right. Among them: William Bennett, a 
Roman Catholic who backs religious day 
schools, as Secretary of Education; former 
Moral Majority Lobbyist Robert Billings 
as Assistant Secretary of Education; 
Pro-Life Presbyterian C. Everett Koop as 
Surgeon General. 

One of the shrillest of the Fundamen- 
talist ideologues in Washington is the 
Rev. Tim LaHaye, 59, who moved to the 
capital from San Diego last year. He runs 
the new American Coalition for Tradi- 
tional Values (ACTV, pronounced active), 
which has been praised by Reagan and is 
endorsed by Falwell. A Baptist, LaHaye 
is lobbying in the capital and also building 
a network of clergy activists in more than 
300 cities. He speaks of Reagan’s presi- 











An Unholy Uproar 


B risk and confident, treated more like a ranking diplomat 
than a preacher, Jerry Falwell concluded an inspection 
tour of South Africa by spending not only six hours with For- 
eign Minister Roelof F. Botha but an hour with State Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha. Upon his return to the U.S. last week, Fal- 
well denounced the drive in Congress for economic sanctions 
against South Africa and urged “reinvestment” instead of di- 


vestment. Falwell opposes apartheid, 
but professed faith that Botha will 
dismantle the system eventually, if 
only everyone is patient. The alterna- 
tive, he said, is either a more draconi- 
an white regime or a Soviet-aligned 
revolution. Falwell also insisted that 
nonwhite South Africans agree with 
him. Referring to one who does not, 
Nobel-Prizewinning Bishop Des- 
mond Tutu, Falwell said, “I think 
he’s a phony, period, as far as 
representing the black people of 
South Africa.” 


South Africa tangle produced an unholy uproar. A leading 
US. clergyman, President Philip Cousin of the National 
Council of Churches, said Falwell is “acting like a segre- 





Falwell’s bellicose entry into the Falwell talks with Botha during tour 


gationist.” Even the State Department appeared embar- 
rassed. A spokesman termed Tutu a “recognized black 
leader” and a “voice of moderation in the midst of vio- 
lence and repression.” Last Friday Falwell said on CNN 
that his use of phony was “unfortunate,” and wired an 
apology to Tutu. He planned further explanation on his 
own Sunday TV show. 


South Africa is demanding an imme- 

© diate end to apartheid as immoral. 
Falwell’s agreement with Botha and 
his soft-pedaling of the anguish faced 
by South Africa’s blacks infuriated 
many commentators. In addition, 
says Evangelical Historian Richard 
Lovelace, Falwell’s visit “detoured 
around the local Christian communi- 
ty,” and, he concludes, “his reputa- 
tion is bound to suffer.” 
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dency as nothing less than God-ordained 
(“the Heavenly Father looked down and 
saw our plight”) and says a second Carter 
Administration “might have plunged us 
into another French Revolution, only this 
time on American soil.” LaHaye advo- 
cates a quota of 25% of federal jobs for 
Christian conservatives and, at the same 
time, insists that “no humanist is qualified 
to hold any governmental office.” 

A growing number of political moder- 
ates are deeply worried by LaHaye-style 
threats and by the specter of schoolbook 
censorship, legislation of private morality, 
and the packing of courts with doctrinaire 
“pro-family” judges. Some of the most 
thoughtful objections come from the Evan- 
gelical movement. The “packaging of the 
Gospel with politics” is unfortunate for the 
faith, says Chattanooga’s Ben Haden, a 
conservative Presbyterian pastor and TV 
preacher. He compares the Fundamental- 
ists who are venturing into politics to the 
church liberals who stressed social action 
over the Gospel in the 1960s. Charles Col- 
son, the Nixon aide who served seven 
months in federal prison for his role in the 
Watergate scandal, is a born-again Chris- 
tian and evangelist who firmly upholds the 
Bible’s inerrancy. He argues that believers 
“need to understand that the real problems 
of our society are at their root moral and 
spiritual. Institutions and politicians are 
limited in what they can do.” 

Politically liberal Evangelicals accuse 
the Fundamentalists of avoiding such is- 
sues as economic change to combat pov- 
erty in the U.S. and worldwide. Falwel- 
lians respond that churches and 
synagogues can achieve more than gov- 
ernment programs 

The vitality of the conservatives’ so- 
cial and political movement stems from 
the strength of Fundamentalist and Evan- 
gelical groups, which offer a clearly de- 
fined presentation of Christianity that 
is persuasive to an increasing number 
of Americans. The prosperity of these 
churches is striking at a time when main- 
line Protestant groups are eroding. Major 
denominations that take a more flexible 
approach to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture have suffered a net decline of 4.6 mil- 
lion members since 1965. In the same 
years the Southern Baptists alone in- 
creased by 3.4 million. Among the causes 
of mainline shrinkage: the low birthrate 
of members, the shift of population to 
Sunbelt states where mainline denomina- 
tions are weak, and the liberal churches’ 
difficulty in holding the allegiance of their 
teenagers and young adults 
The reasons are simpler for people 
like Chandler Robinson of Fort Worth, a 
retired engineer, who with Wife Julie for- 
sook his lifelong Episcopal affiliation to 
join a conservative Baptist church. Says 
he: “The more we found ourselves matur- 
ing in Christianity the more disappointed 
we became with the spiritual food we 
were receiving. We were looking for 
someone to teach us out of the Bible.” The 
Rev. W.A. Criswell of Dallas, 76, the leo- 
nine patriarch of the Southern Baptists’ 
insurgent Fundamentalist wing and pas- 
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tor of their largest congregation, charges 
that liberal theology “empties the 
churches. Wherever liberalism places its 
leprous hand, there is death.” 

Believers usually explain that they are 
attracted to old-time Bible faith by the 
certainty of its answers to religious ques- 
tions. They profess its power to make life 
meaningful and wholesome, to provide 
clear moral guidance and to offer a sense 
of spiritual redemption through Jesus 
Christ. “People are hungering for truth,” 
says Contractor Calvin Beeler, who wor- 
ships at a small Berean Baptist church 
near Charlottesville, Va. Baptist Susan 
Baker of Del City, Okla.. who was wid- 
owed this year at age 25, testifies that 
faith pulls her through her grief: “I never 
do feel like I'm alone. It’s like all the 
pieces have been put together.” 


ersonal spiritual force often leads 
to political action at citadels like 
the Los Gatos, Calif., Christian 
Church, Pastor Marvin Rickard 
founded the congregation a quarter-cen- 
tury ago with 83 followers and an unshak- 
able belief in inerrancy. Today a huge 
redwood-finished church sits on a trimly 
tailored 28-acre property, and 6,500 wor- 
shipers pack the three Sunday services 
From this solid base, Pastor Rickard or- 
ganized a referendum campaign that in 
1980 helped repeal a Santa Clara County 
ordinance forbidding discrimination on 
the basis of sexual preference 
One of Rickard’s parishioners, Lu 
Ryden, was elected to the San Jose city 
council in 1980 and last year successfully 
sponsored a law that required sex maga- 
zines to be placed behind opaque shields 
on newsstands. Says she: “We as Chris- 
tians have stood aside and let other people 
make the rules. It got so out of hand, we 
said enough is enough.” Another Los Gat- 
os member, Police Lieutenant Richard 
Couser, 34, won a seat on the regional 
school board 
Activism 








like that at the Los 


| Gatos church is occurring in communi- 


ties across the nation. The conservative 
churches’ commitment is rooted in basic 
issues involving family, church and 
school, but the broadening agenda 
reaches into complex international is- 
sues. The principal concerns 


ABORTION. The Supreme Court’s 1973 
legalization of this procedure is perhaps 
the single most important cause now en- 
ergizing conservative churches, Funda- 
mentalists and large numbers of Evan- 
gelicals base their opposition on 
millenniums of Jewish and Christian 
teaching, according to which life in the 
womb is to be protected, except for severe 
threats to the mother. (Religious tradi- 
tions differ on precisely what justifies 
abortion.) The issue is highly divisive. Ac- 
cording toa Gallup poll last October, 50% 
of Americans think abortion should be 
outlawed with exceptions only for rape, 
incest or danger to the mother’s life, a 
view that Falwell is willing to accept 

In some areas antiabortionists have 
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taken their fight to the streets. Women ar- 
riving at clinics in many cities face a for- 
midable line of protesters, or “sidewalk 
counselors,” who try to talk them out of 
getting abortions. Threatened with a boy- 
cott of their lucrative annual cookie sale 
by right-to-lifers, Detroit’s Girl Scouts in 
1984 deleted mention of abortion and 
birth control from a proposed training 
program for adults. In Arizona and North 
Carolina, Fundamentalists are seeking to 
prevent public funding for Planned Par- 
enthood, the organization dedicated to 
providing family planning, including 
abortion. 

Fundamentalists also advocate alter- 
natives to abortion by offering care to 
pregnant unmarried women and encour- 
aging adoption. Some churches offer free 
pregnancy tests and help women evaluate 
the options they have. Falwell’s group has 
organized a national network of Save-a- 
Baby centers to house unwed pregnant 
women. 


HOMOSEXUALITY. “Is homosexuality a 
disease? No! It is a sin,” insists Preacher 
Joe Chambers of Paw Creek, N.C. His 
judgment is based on such Bible refer- 
ences as Leviticus 18: 22 (“You shall not 
lie with a male as with a woman; it is an 
abomination”) and Romans |; 27 (“men 
committing shameless acts with men”). 
Traditionalists thus believe that govern- 
ment should do nothing to recognize or 
encourage homosexual activity. In com- 
munities across the nation, Fundamental- 
ists and other religionists are lobbying 
against homosexual-rights bills. They are 
alarmed by a federal court ruling applying 
the District of Columbia gay-rights law. 
The judges rejected Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s constitutional claim of freedom to 
practice Catholic teaching and said the 
Jesuit school should be forced to recognize 
and fund a gay student group. A rehearing 
is pending. 

Moral Majority repeatedly uses the 
gay-rights issue in its direct-mail fund- 
raising campaigns. At the moment, Fal- 
well is asking his troops to demand a fed- 
eral task force to consider quarantine or 
imprisonment for homosexuals who con- 
tinue sexual activity after they are diag- 
nosed as having AIDS 





PORNOGRAPHY. In Fundamentalist 
eyes, the press, the movies, and especially 
TV shows that feature sex and violence 
are waging a war against religion and tra- 
ditional family values. The initiator of 
many of these complaints is Donald Wild- 
mon, 47, of Tupelo, Miss., a clergyman in 
the liberal United Methodist Church who 
nonetheless exudes a Fundamentalist 
spirit in running the National Federation 
for Decency. In 1982, the group boycott- 
ed, with mixed success, television adver- 
tisers who sponsored offensive shows. 
Wildmon also organizes believers in 
many cities to get the Playboy channel off 
local cable. Sex on television, says Wild- 
mon, “threatens the very continued exis- 
tence of a society based on the Judeo- 
Christian perspective of man.” 
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Wildmon has backed picketing in 
| many towns to get Playboy and Penthouse 
magazines off the counters of neighbor- 
hood stores. Says Topeka Pastor Carl 
Bush about the local 7-Eleven outlets 
“All we're asking is that they put them be- 
hind the counter so kids can’t get them 
| But they won't even do that.” Next Mon- 
day, Falwell and several thousand march- 
ers are expected to participate in a Labor 
Day protest at the Dallas headquarters of 
Southland Corp., which owns 7-Eleven 


| PUBLIC AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 
Fundamentalists over the past generation 
have come to believe that public schools 
are a major force in establishing secular 
humanism. The religious right leads in 
agitating to restore prayer to the class- 
room (a cause favored by 69% of Ameri- 


to censor school libraries and textbooks. 
Discussion of abortion in a high school 
text is the cause of protest in towns like 
Oak Hills, Ohio. Under attack in Madi- 
son, W. Va., and Peoria, Ill., are books of 
sexual counsel, including Changing Bod- 
ies, Changing Lives and A Way of Love, A 
Way of Life, as well as such popular Judy 
Blume novels for teenagers as Forever and 
Deenie. In Buffalo, the Protestant right is 
allied with conservative Catholics in op- 
posing the so-called Epic program in area 
grade schools. This parent-and-teacher 
guidance course is aimed at stemming al- 
coholism, child abuse and teen pregnan- 
cy, but foes say it probes too deeply into 
the privacy of children and teaches 
youngsters that there are no absolute 
rights and wrongs. In one Buffalo suburb, 
Epic has already been dropped. 

In the public view, opposition to the 
theory of evolution has characterized 
Fundamentalism since its birth. Today’s 
activists do not ask for a ban on the teach- 
ing of evolution, as they did at the Scopes 
trial, but for “balance.” That means equal 


a particularly literal reading of Genesis 
Not only were Adam and Eve the first 
two humans, creationists contend, but Bi- 
ble chronology means the earth was cre- 


ago. (Most scientists, Evangelicals includ- 
ed, estimate that the earth came into be- 
ing 4.5 billion years ago.) Balancing laws 
to require inclusion of these ideas in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana schoolrooms have 
been thrown out by the courts 

Alarm over the availability of sex 
education, the spread of drugs, the lack of 
discipline and the prevalence of class- 
room violence, as well as a yearning for 
school prayer and an interest in creation- 
ist dogma, has resulted in a proliferation 
of Protestant or Christian day schools 
over the past two decades. The large ma- 
jority of these estimated 10,000 schools 
are run by Fundamentalists. One school 
founder, Baptist Pastor Everett Sileven, 
became a Fundamentalist folk hero for 
spending 155 days in jail rather than al- 
lowing the state of Nebraska to license 
teachers in his religious day school. The 
dispute was ended last year when the state 
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permitted church schools to hire teachers 
without state certification. 


FEMINISM. To Fundamentalists, state- 
ments by St. Paul like “the husband is the 
head of the wife” (Ephesians 5: 23) are 
eternal truths, not timebound opinions, 
and a woman's central task is child rear- 
ing. Hyles-Anderson College, a Funda- 
mentalist establishment near Hammond, 
Ind., is introducing a bachelor’s degree in 
marriage and motherhood. Inevitably this 
outlook pits the religious right against the 
feminist movement and the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Says Bill Palmer, director of 
a small Christian academy outside Char- 
lottesville, Va., who moved his family into 
a mobile home so that his wife could quit 
outside work: “I am not against equality 
or equal pay, but God did mean for the 
woman to be mother and 
keeper of the home. That 
doesn’t mean she can’t be 
the head of a corporation, 
but that does make it very 
difficult.” 

Tim LaHaye’s wife 
Beverly, 56, operates Con- 
cerned Women for Ameri- 
ca. This group has replaced 
the 50,000-member Eagle 
Forum, run by Illinois 
Roman Catholic Phyllis 
Schlafly, at the top of 
the counterfeminist wom- 
en’s movement. Begun in 
1979, Concerned Women 
now boasts 500,000 mem- 
bers, more than the com- 
bined following of the Na- 
tional Organization for 
Women, the National 
Women’s Political Caucus 
and the League of Women 
Voters. Its local leaders run 
prayer cells and bombard 
legislators with letters on abortion, school 
prayer and gay rights. 


FOREIGN POLICY. In addition to domes- 
tic issues, Fundamentalists are preoccu- 
pied with foreign affairs. Much of their in- 
terest stems from a particular brand of 
theology known as dispensationalism. 
This school, which takes its name from 
analysis of the various eras (“dispensa- 
tions”) in sacred history, is distinct for its 
highly literal interpretation of certain 
prophetic and apocalyptic passages in the 
Bible. To dispensationalists, specific 
events cited in the Bible presage the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ. 

The clearest example of such thinking 
involves the Middle East. Early in the 
19th century, dispensationalists began 
proclaiming that a dramatic sign of an 
imminent Second Coming would occur 
when the Jews returned to re-establish Is- 
rael. Since 1948, Fundamentalists have 
backed Israeli government policy virtual- 
ly without question. Fundamentalists also 
fervently support Israel’s sovereignty over 
the West Bank, because they consider 





Religion 


God's granting of the Holy Land to the 
biblical patriarchs (Genesis 15: 18-20) to 
be irrevocable. Falwell strongly opposes 
anti-Semitism, a prejudice that once 
warped some U.S. Fundamentalists. In 
his denunciations of the P.L.O., he repeat- 
edly quotes God’s covenant with Abra- 
ham: “I will bless those who bless you, 
and him who curses you I will curse” 
(Genesis 12: 3). 

It is not clear, as critics have claimed, 
that this sort of theology is tied to other 
Fundamentalist ideas on geopolitics. 
However, the Fundamentalists are fierce- 
ly anti-Communist and, for that reason, 
support a strong military and favor U.S. 
involvement in the affairs of other nations 
if it can be justified as opposition to Com- 
munist encroachment. Fear of pro-Soviet 
radicals is the basic reason Falwell would 





Professing faith in Jesus: baptism in Kingston, Ga., creek 
A widespread feeling of spiritual baffiement and dissatisfaction. 


risk opprobrium to support South Africa’s 
present regime. Unlike many other 
American religious groups, Fundamen- 
talists typically favor an extensive U.S. 
nuclear arsenal. 

What are the prospects for the reli- 
gious right? Historian Martin Marty 
judges that it has established itself as a 
permanent interest group, firmly rooted 
in American culture, but that it remains 
only one faction among many. On the 
other hand, Dallas Theological Semi- 
nary’s Norman Geisler thinks the conser- 
vative Protestant effort has barely begun, 
and foresees growing bonds between the 
Fundamentalists and the larger Evangeli- 
cal movement: “As soon as the Evangeli- 
cals and Fundamentalists learn how the 
system works, and they are learning now, 
they will be a very, very powerful force— 
if they maintain their coalition.” 

Such a coalition depends upon 
whether the Evangelicals are prodded 
toward Fundamentalism, which could 
become a major ground for Protestant 
conflict. By far the biggest prize 
would be ideological leadership of the 
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huge Southern Baptist Convention. The 
S.B.C. Fundamentalists last June scored 
their seventh and perhaps pivotal annu- 
al win in balloting on the denomina- 
tion’s president, re-electing Atlanta's 
Charles Stanley. Through presidential 
appointments, the well-organized right 
wing intends to take control of seminar- 
ies and other agencies away from mod- 
erate conservatives. Such a shift would 
greatly influence U.S. Protestantism. 

The conservative movement, despite 
successes within the S.B.C. and its large 
numbers and ample cash flow elsewhere, 
is still fractionalized, contentious, inher- 
ently anti-institutional and dependent 
upon dynamic leaders who come and go. 
Conservative Protestant agencies often 
have considerable difficulty planning 
anything beyond tomorrow's telecast or 
next month’s budget. The 
movement is thin on cul- 
tural awareness, scholar- 
ship and intellectual stay- 
ing power. 

Nonetheless, this sin- 
gle-minded force is waging 
its campaign for social re- 
trenchment at what may 
be a propitious time. Fun- 
damentalists detect a 
widespread feeling in 
America of spiritual baf- 
flement and dissatisfac- 
tion. Many commentators 
outside the movement 
agree. Sociologist Rodney 
Stark of the University of 
Washington, no Funda- 
mentalist himself, thinks 
that the religious right 
makes quite accurate as- 
sessments. Antireligion 
and amorality have in fact 
been spreading in the pub- 
lic schools, he asserts, and 
“a majority of Americans are scandal- 
ized” by the apparent flouting of tradi- 
tional values on television and in the 
press. Similarly, Michael Novak, the neo- 
conservative Roman Catholic, says that 
the mass media so neglect the nation’s 
deep-seated religious feelings that believ- 
ers of all types “feel they live in a hostile 
culture.” 

Conservative Protestant spokesmen, 
captive to their isolationist and even ex- 
tremist past, still exhibit far more skill at 
seizing attention and infuriating outsiders 
than at winning support from concerned 
Americans through cogent, reasonable 
discussion. The Rev. Jerry Falwell shares 
some of those limitations, and he dis- 
played them last week. But at other times 
his reliable instincts tell him that a broad 
appeal is necessary, since Fundamental- 
ists by themselves can never reshape a 
variegated nation. Only the American 
people, collectively, can produce a moral 
majority. —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta, B. Russell Leavitt/ 
Dallas and Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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Jerry Falwell Spreads the Word 


The Fundamentalist leader wages political war on immorality 


Six miles high, flying 
through the midnight sky 
in his white, Israeli-made 
jet, the inexhaustible Rev- 
erend Jerry Falwell was on 
his way to Boston, sched- 
uled to appear the follow- 
ing morning on a televi- 
sion show. During the trip, 
however, an urgent telephone message ar- 
rived: there was a suicide emergency at 
Falwell’s center for alcoholics in Lynch- 
burg, Va. A distraught veteran was threat- 
ening to blow his head off with a loaded 
| pistol unless Falwell came back and talked 
to him. The would-be suicide was put on 
the phone, and, slick as butter, the Rever- 
end began to calm him. Falwell explained, 
| as one reasonable person to another, that 
| he had to be on a national television pro- 
| gram. But, Falwell promised, he would 
| certainly be back in Virginia by 6 o'clock 
that evening. The veteran agreed to wait 
Falwell did his show, flew home, met the 
upset man and converted him to Christ 

Obviously, it takes a lot to deflect Jerry 
Falwell from broadcasting his message, for 
television is the pump of his vast Funda- 
mentalist empire. And yet there is some- 
thing shockingly worldly about his endless 
selling. What are we to make of this fatherly 
Bible banger, this artful entrepreneur in 
rube’s clothing who sups with Presidents 
and world leaders, and reaches out directly 
to the simplest of men and women? His ear- 
nest warnings about America’s moral de- 
cay, the breakdown of family values, are in- 
stinctively appealing. Is he, as his followers 
proclaim, the truest and bravest voice in the 
whole Fundamentalist movement, crying 
out against the rising tide of sin and sleaze? 
Or is he, with his swift mind and glib 
tongue, a modern Elmer Gantry, a power 
preacher with a corrupt soul? 

Falwell is the most effective—and 
maybe because of his tremendous impact, 
the most unnerving—of the nation’s video 
preachers. His is a spectacularly risky mis- 
sion. He must on the one hand reassure his 
zealous followers that he is faithful to the 
fierce absolutes of the Bible. At the same 
time, he must appear reasonable and un- 
menacing to the watching outside world 
Explains Falwell 
society without endorsing all the philoso- 
phies and life-styles of that society.” 

Just to keep going, Falwell must raise 
$100 million a year, promoting religion 
with all his corporate daring and guile 
His Thomas Road Church in Lynchburg 
is the cockpit of the whole enterprise 
Jammed with TV directors and monitor- 
ing screens, it is where Falwell tapes his 
Sunday-morning service, which is broad- 
cast that evening as the Old Time Gospel 





“We want to be part of 
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Falwell on the move: striding away from his jet; insets: 


Hour to 392 stations across the country. A 
bank of 62 telephone operators takes in- 
coming pledges after the show 

Beyond Lynchburg, reaching into all 50 
States, is Falwell’s most controversial ven- 
ture, Moral Majority, a lobbying and politi- 
cal-action group that claims 6.5 million 
members. Falwell started Moral Majority 
in 1979, thrusting the religious right into 





front-line politics. The way Falwell saw it, if 


liberal clergymen could march for civil 
rights, conservative Fundamentalists could 
wage political war on immorality. Moral 
Majority espoused an odd ecumenism that 


aligned Falwell on various issues with Cath- 
olics, Jews and Mormons, all scorned in the 
past by strict Fundamentalists 

Besides his church base and political 
legion, Falwell during the past 14 years 
has created a Fundamentalist college, 
Liberty University, that teaches 6,500 stu- 
dents on a lush, wooded 4,400-acre cam- 
pus in Lynchburg. Each year Liberty 


| sends out some 300 graduates to churches 
around the country, a growing network of 


supporters ready to serve Falwell’s Funda- 
mentalist causes. Thus far, 700 of them are 
pastors of their own churches in the U.S. 
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Falwell himself marches into the sec- 
ular world with his chin outthrust. Unlike 
the many electronic ministers who flee di- 
rect questioning, Falwell challenges hos- 
tile outsiders. He travels 8,000 miles a 
week, lashing out at abortion, pornogra- 
phy and homosexuality. He has been to 
Harvard to duel with jeering students who 
spilled over into three auditoriums to hear 
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him, and to Oxford to debate Prime Min- 
ister David Lange of New Zealand about 
nuclear weapons. He dares Scientist Carl 
Sagan to debate creationism; Sagan has 
declined the challenge. He has a private 
session with South Africa’s President 
P.W. Botha and sides publicly with his 
white government 

Falwell these days, however, is less 
the bullying, backwater figure that he 
used to be. Gone are the polyester suits, 
half boots and swept-back hairdo of his 
early ministry. A cruel streak used to 
show up in his arguments then. Today the 
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belligerency is more concealed, although 
last week’s attack on Bishop Desmond 
Tutu demonstrates that the streak runs 
deep. Falwell used to rail that homosex- 
uals would spend an eternity in hell. He 
still condemns homosexuality but now ex- 
presses sympathy for those who practice 
it. Abortionists are not routinely labeled 
murderers. The less obnoxious Falwell of 





facing the press after his trip to South Africa; cooking out with Wife Macel and Grandniece Katherine 


today draws far fewer protesters. “The 
liberal establishment has lost its fire,” he 
says. 

But the street fighter in Falwell still 
shows through. Six feet tall, a big man 
with a waistline that rides over his belt, he 
walks right up to anti-Falwell demonstra- 
tors and pumps their hands. He usually 
wears dark suits and shoes and always 
carries a Bible. His deep, booming 
voice dominates all encounters. Up every 
morning at 6 after only five hours’ sleep, 
he reads from Scripture for about an hour 
Falwell does no exercise, watches little 
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television except for boxing and TV news 
and spends hours on the phone. He has a 
surface knowledge of history, philosophy 
and even the current affairs on which he 
makes pronouncements 

No one gets close to Falwell except 
his family, Wife Macel, Sons Jerry Jr., 23, 
and Jonathan, 18, and Daughter Jeannie, 
21. During periods of crisis in the church, 
associates have asked Falwell whether he 
wishes any particular prayers said for 
him, but he politely brushes them off. In- 
stead, he urges, pray that the money keeps 
coming in. Though he takes a salary of 
only $49,500, the church provides him 
with a lovely 150-year-old home and use 
of the jet. Curiously, for all his pugnacity 
Falwell has trouble confronting problems 
among his 2,200 employees. People who 
rile him are dropped into cold storage for 
months, not invited to meetings, or ig- 
nored when Falwell calls upon colleagues 
to offer prayers. He runs his church state 
like a monarch. Frequently at manage- 
ment meetings, when everyone is lined up 
to vote a certain way, and Falwell differs, 
the boss simply disregards them and goes 
his own way. Close supporters say Falwell | 
badly needs some stronger people around 
to moderate his unchecked power 

In many ways, Ronald Reagan made 
Jerry Falwell possible. The preacher is 
routinely introduced to audiences as a 
friend of the President’s. In 1980 Falwell 
lined up Moral Majority behind the can- 
didate, and Reagan agreed with the Fun- 
damentalist positions on such issues as 
school prayer and abortion. When Rea- 
gan visited Liberty University in October 
1980, Falwell basked in the limelight 
Last February, when the President turned 
down an invitation to address the Nation- 
al Religious Broadcasters in Washington, 
the organization turned to Falwell. After 
he called the White House, both Reagan 
and George Bush agreed to speak 

Falwell grew up in a family that had 
considerable land and money but little 
standing in the Lynchburg community 
Longtime associates see this early rejection 
as a key to Falwell’s energy and driving am- 
bition. His father Carey, whom Falwell de- 
scribes as an agnostic, had several servants, 
and the young Falwell did few chores. His 
father owned the local power company, ran 
a dance hall and trucked bootleg whisky 
during Prohibition. He was a heavy drinker 
and shot his own brother to death before 
Jerry was born. A judge ruled the act to be 
self-defense, since the brother was wielding 
a pistol, Jerry was a rowdy in his school 
years, drove cars at 100 m.p.h. and hung 
around outside a neighborhood café late at 
night with his buddies stopping traffic and 
taunting motorists. When he proposed mar- 
riage to Macel Pate, who played the pianoat 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church, the girl's 
mother was crestfallen that she had taken 
up with a Falwell 

Falwell felt no special urge for the 
church, although he used to lie in bed Sun- 
day mornings captivated by the robust ra- 
dio voice of a California evangelist, 
Charles E. Fuller. The night of Jan. 20, 
1952, Falwell sat in the front pew of Park 
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If you want to 





UIT 


for good... 
Your doctor can help 


4 out of 5 people fail. 

Fifty-six million Americans are smokers, and the majority of 
them want to quit. Thirty million Americans have tried... 
and failed. In fact, 4 out of 5 smokers who try to quit fail even 
short-term, and many of those who succeed short-term even- 
tually recurn to smoking. 


Why is it so difficult to quit smoking... 
for good? 

There are three factors—social, psychological, and physical — 
that work together to continually reinforce the smoking 
habit. Social factors include the need to feel part of a peer 
group of smokers. Psychological factors include smoking ciga- 
rettes in stressful situations. These two factors must be 
addressed for smoking cessation to be successful. However, 
nicotine dependence is a third, often unrecognized factor 
that can undermine a smoker's willpower during attempts 

to quit. 

Nicotine dependence is a powerful 
reinforcer of the smoking habit. 

The average smoker gets more than 120,000 “nicotine jolts” 
in a year, as nicotine travels to the brain within 7 seconds of 
a puff from a cigarette. Recent studies confirm that many 
smokers develop a physical dependence on the nicotine 
derived from smoking cigarettes. Because the body becomes 
accustomed to the effects of nicotine, smokers trying to quit 
often experience withdrawal symptoms. These include crav- 
ing for tobacco, irritability, anxiety, difficulty concentrating, 
restlessness, headache, drowsiness, and gastrointestinal 
disturbances. 


How your doctor can help... 

Treatment programs are now available to help smokers who 
genuinely want to quit. Your doctor can advise you on ways 
to overcome the physical symptoms of smoking withdrawal 
while dealing with your social and psychological motivations 
for smoking. 


How a program can help... 

If you sincerely want to quit and are determined to succeed, 
you have to confront all three factors of the smoking habit. 
You shouldn't expect to overcome your problem by dealing 
with only one factor. Your doctor can help you with all three 
factors by providing you with medication to overcome nico- 


tine withdrawal, materials that address the social and psycho- 


logical aspects of smoking, and valuable counseling and 
follow-up. Your doctor will determine what treatment is right 
for you. 


Your doctor is the key. 

Merrell Dow has conducted research in the field of smoking 
cessation and is providing support to health professionals to 
increase their effectiveness in helping patients who really 
want to quit for good achieve smoking cessation. 

If you want to quit smoking, your chances are now better 
than ever before. See your doctor. Follow your doctor's 
advice. Once you start a quitting program, check back with 
your doctor to keep him or her informed of your progress. 
Patients who follow a program for 3 months are much more 
successful than those who follow one for shorter periods 
of time. 


Merrell Dow 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 


1984, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc 
4-3289 (B-0782) MNQ-388 
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Avenue Church listening to a minister 
speak Charles Fuller's exact message: It 
was possible to have a personal relation- 
ship with God through Christ. Thrilled by 
the words, Falwell took the invitation to 
come forward to the altar and be born 
again. He bought a Bible the next day. Af- 
ter graduating from a Missouri Bible col- 
lege as an ordained Baptist minister, he 
started the Thomas Road Church in 
Lynchburg and began to broadcast his ser- 
vices on radio. Within a year his member- 
ship jumped from 35 to nearly a thousand. 
Falwell was a smooth storyteller and his 
blunt, biting tongue gave his Fundamen- 
talist listeners a new sense of confidence. 
He thundered against adultery, drinking 
and premarital sex. He built his church 
audience with a series of stunts, import- 
ing Christian karate experts to 
smash blocks of ice in front of 
the congregation and exhibiting 
the “world’s tallest Christian,” a 
7-ft. 8-in. wrestler from the Mid- 
west. Falwell desegregated his 
church in the mid-’60s but spoke 
out sharply against clergymen 
becoming involved in issues like 
civil rights. 

By the '70s Falwell’s Thom- 
as Road Church was packing in 
20,000 people through five Sun- 
day services. As the money 
poured in, his financial manag- 
ers got overambitious and the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission accused them of illegal- 
ly selling unsecured church 
bonds out of state. Charged 
with fraud and deceit, Falwell 
agreed to sell no more bonds, 
and the charges were dropped. 

Some fellow clergymen 
viewed his ministry as an entre- 
preneurial sideshow. One of 
them, the Rev. John Killinger of 
Lynchburg’s First Presbyterian 
Church, rose in the pulpit in 
1981 and asked his parishioners 
whether they believed Jesus 





away one fourth of [the paper's] subscrip- 


tion list and their advertising.” 

Sitting in the parlor of his high- 
ceilinged home, Falwell spoke with ap- 
parent repentance about his urge to at- 
tack. “Those remarks of mine don’t fit 
this ministry,” he said slowly. A custom- 
ary glass of Diet Coke in hand, he ex- 
plained that he simply was not prepared 
for the stinging criticism that came after 
he started Moral Majority. His wife had 
placed a bow! of fresh strawberries on the 
table and he picked at them. Outside, 
wide green lawns shaded by towering 
white oaks stretched around the white- 
columned house. Over the years, Falwell 
has received his share of hate mail, enve- 
lopes that contained used condoms and 


| human feces. His house is surrounded by 
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At Liberty University, Chancellor Falwell talks to students 








of offending magazines and books. His 
own computers, Falwell said enthusiasti- 
cally, now hold the names of 110,000 pas- 
tors around the country, all of them 
sources of support. He regards politically 
conservative American Jews as allies 
Falwell’s firm backing of Israel has 
gained him a dozen invitations to that 
country. “Whoever stands against Israel,” 
he said, tapping the Bible at his side, 
“stands against God.” 

Falwell then headed outside for the 
brown-and-white van that he likes to drive. 
He wanted to show off Liberty University. 
He considers the school his most enduring 
monument, and last year put $30 million 
into its administration and $10 million into 
new construction. “There it is,” he said de- 
lightedly as the college came into view. He 
_ drove along the winding moun- 
tain roads, proudly pointing out 
the low, tan brick school build- 
ings. He stopped by the auditori- 
um. “Almost every Cabinet offi- 
cer has spoken here,” he said. 
“And Reagan, Bush, Ted Kenne- 
dy, Jack Kemp.” His great pride 
was obvious and understandable. 

When he spoke of the rules 
at Liberty, he seemed almost 
unaware of their anachronistic 
rigidity: the restriction on 
freshman and sophomore dat- 
ing, the ban on alcohol and to- 
bacco, the outlawing of unau- 
thorized demonstrations, the | 
taboo against rock music, even 
country and western. “The stu- 
dents know I love country and 
western, and listen to it at 
home,” Falwell smiled. “But it’s 
the discipline that counts. Fam- 
ilies send their children here for 
discipline and values.” 

With some foreboding, he 
said the money just had to keep 
coming in. He told of an insur- 
ance policy on his life worth $35 
million. It would be worth $105 
million if he died accidentally, 
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would ever have appeared on 
the Old Time Gospel Hour. It 
was a sharp rebuke from the right side of 
the tracks. Falwell struck back with typi- 
cal venom, mispronouncing Killinger’s 
name as Dillinger. Falwell’s aggressive 
tone may have given some of his supporters 
violent ideas: Killinger and his family be- 
gan getting death threats. 

In those days Falwell took criticism 
badly. When local reporters questioned his 
apocalyptic fund-raising letters, he would 
mount the Thomas Road pulpit the next 
Sunday and attack them. After one wom- 
an with a masculine-sounding first name 
wrote a critical magazine article, Falwell 
insinuated from the pulpit that she was a 
lesbian. “I don’t know for sure why she 
changed her name,” he taunted. When the 
local newspaper did a story about how 
much church money went to purchase TV 
time and how little was allotted to outside 
charities, Falwell was furious. “The day 
may come,” he told his applauding con- 
gregation, “when we just have to take 


Rigid rules that ban freshman and sophomore dating. 


8-ft.-high concrete walls, and security 
men track him constantly. Despite these 
precautions, his mailbox has been blown 
up several times. 

Falwell’s mood picked up. Abortion is 
no longer a Roman Catholic issue, he said 


| with satisfaction, but a Moral Majority 


one. His 261 clinics to assist pregnant 
women in having their babies and placing 
them for adoption, Falwell explained, will 
eventually swell to 10,000. If the Supreme 
Court sees such an alternative system, he 
predicted, the Justices will surely reverse 
the 1973 decision legalizing abortion, es- 
pecially after Reagan appoints some new 
members. Falwell sees a new attitude 
among young people. “More and more of 
them have decided the social experiments 
of the 60s and 70s have failed,” he said. 
He spoke of successes in the campaign 
against pornography: five national chains 
that run 6,000 drug and grocery stores re- 
cently agreed to wipe their shelves clean 





enough to keep his ministry and 
school going for a year. Falwell 
has constructed a somewhat grandiose plan 
for his succession. Locked in a vault at 
Thomas Road is a 45-minute tape recording 
that reveals his secret choices for church 
leadership. Falwell has updated the tapean- 
nually and no one, he says a bit pretentious- 
ly, will hear it until after he dies. 

But Falwell had a more pressing wor- 
ry about the future. He is troubled about 
what will happen to Fundamentalist re- 
newal after Ronald Reagan departs. The 
conservative tide, he fears, might run out 
altogether. “If the Democrats win,” Fal- 
well said, “I don’t know what will happen 
to us.” The highfiying preacher, the entre- 
preneurial wizard who built his holy em- 
pire on boldness and Scripture, suddenly 
sounded oddly vulnerable. In spite of all 
his optimism, it was as if, for a moment, 
he sensed something darker: that before 
the coming of the period of great tribula- | 
tion he constantly warns about, Falwell 
may face his own —By Robert Ajemian | 
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Even ten years after our boys came home, towards the answers. Because this is the book that 
nagging questions persist. Why were we there? will put you right in the heat of the jungle. You'll 
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T alking Heads is a band of high repute 
and wide recognition still looking for 
one of those bring-’em-to-their-knees 
commercial breakthroughs. The Heads 
are spoiling for it, in fact, on evidence of 
their sprightly and acidic new album Lit- 
tle Creatures, a collection of nine nifty, 
looney tunes that seem calculated to loft 
them out of their cerebral 
groove right onto the main 
highway. Time for everyone 
to hitch a ride. 

The Heads have had 
their odd successes since 
their first album was re- 
leased in 1977. Any prosper- 
ity this band enjoyed would 
have to be odd, since the mu- 
sic it makes, fractured and 
rhythmic and _ inventive, 
touches amusingly on end- 
less varieties of weirdness 
Starting out, the nucleus of 
the band formed in Provi- 
dence in 1974, when Tina 
Weymouth and Chris 
Frantz, students at the 
Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, fell in with David 
Byrne, occasional student 
and otherworldly wit. Mov- 
ing a couple of hundred 
miles south, and joining up 
with Keyboard Player Jerry 
Harrison, they became the 
premier house band for New 
York City’s young artistic 
community. Artist Robert 
Longo even inserted a life- 
size cutout of Byrne, the group's lead sing- 
er and driving force, into a construction 
called Heads Will Roll. “Neo-expression- 
ism” was the buzz word for this kind of 
art, and, for a while, it might have been 
| carpentered onto the Heads’ music as 
well. African rhythm stacked up 
against Motown, and 42nd Street 
| funk against the ozone background 
musings of Rock Minimalist Brian 
Eno, all set under lyric passages 
that seemed like exercises in con- 
cretist hysteria. Byrne cooked up a 
homicidal maniac who talked to 
himself in French. “Psycho killer, 
qu est-ce que c est” was the refrain 
of the first big-time song he ever 
wrote. Funny and frightening, it 
set the band off on a nicely twisted 
track. 

Audiences outside the artistic 
ghetto required a little more condi- 
tioning to this kind of dementia, 
and it was film and video that set 
the Heads up without settling them 
down. Byrne, who writes most of 
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Byrne on a typically precarious perch 





Music 


The Heads Are Rolling 


Little Creatures is a deft new album of high-IO rock 


the group’s material, helped work up two 
videos, Once in a Lifetime and Burning 
Down the House, that cut straight through 
the dross on MTV. They were innovative 
and gratifyingly out of place. In a pro- 
gram of other rock videos, they looked as 
if Robert Wilson, en route to Einstein on 
the Beach, had opened the wrong studio 
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Heads in high estate: Harrison, Byrne, Frantz, Weymouth 


door and stumbled onto Soul Train. 

It was, however, the release of a su- 
perb 1984 performance documentary 
movie, Stop Making Sense, and a sound- 
track album that marked the band’s big- 


gest breakthrough so far. Talk about psy- | 





cho killers. Byrne showed up in his hu- 
mongous, gleaming, wide-shouldered 
white suit, did a fancy two-step with a 
floor lamp, and the band played all its 
best-known tunes. Byrne may have 
looked, at first, like Anthony Perkins get- 
ting ready to swab the bathroom floor at 
the Bates Motel, but his brilliant perfor- 
mance made manifest all the deadpan 
comedy and everyday eeriness of the mu- 
sic. At last, everything was clear. Besides, 
the lead singer ended up being as endear- 
ing as the Qantas koala. 





The melodies on Little Creatures, re- 
leased a couple of months 
ago and cruising into the up- 
per regions of the charts, are 
all smooth sailing. Eric 
Weissberg, of Dueling Ban- 
jos fame, even puts in a guest 
appearance, playing a steel 
guitar on Creatures of Love 
that makes it sound like an 
Eagles tune. There is a Ca- 
jun accordion on Road to 
Nowhere and enough un- 
ashamed tunesmithing all 
around to set toes to tapping 
and get the Top 40 a little 
loosened up. 


gins with And She 
about a woman who levi- 
tates above her backyard 
and propels herself off into 
the universe, a voyage that is 
presented with no more 
wonderment than a trip 
down to the 7-Eleven. Road 
to Nowhere, which ends the 
second side, has the title ofa 
Sunday sermon and the 
rhythm of an Acadian barn 
dance but turns out to be an 
unabashed paean to nihil- 
ism: “Well we know where we're goin’ / 
But we don’t know where we've been/ 
And we know what we're knowin’/ But 
| we can’t say what we've seen . We're on 
| aroad to nowhere/ Come on inside.” 

The record sounds like sunshine and 
turns out to be a tonic rebuke to 
solid values and positive thinking. 
“Well, I’ve seen sex and I think it’s 
okay” goes the unsolicited but un- 
impassioned testimonial in Crea- 
tures of Love, one of two songs on 
the album that are about children. 
Like the visionary folk art that 
decorates the record sleeve, these 
two tunes about little ones impart a 
deceptively cozy air that is under- 
cut with a keen sardonic edge. “We 
are... creatures of love/ From the 
sleep of reason” is the way the re- 
frain runs, and Little Creatures be- 
| comes an extended lullaby for ra- 
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tionality. This may not guarantee 
the record a lingering chart life, 
but it is rock at its most enterpris- 
ing and numinous. —By Jay Cocks 
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TRE IBM PROPR/INTER SvuPPORTS 
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Built to take it. Priced to take it with you. 
The new Proprinter from IBM. 


There’s just one thing that’s 
as remarkable as the rugged reli- 
ability of our newest personal 
printer—and that’s its price. 
Under $550. 

The new Proprinter is built 
by IBM to last. And simplicity of 


design is what makes it so reliable. 


Yet the IBM Proprinter is a 
full-featured machine. It has 
three printing speeds to give you 
everything from fast first drafts 
to sharp. near-letter-quality cor- 
respondence. It takes perforated 


computer paper for long jobs and 
—without removing the paper— 
will easily print on a sheet of sta- 
tionery or an envelope. thanks to 
a handy slot in front. 

With its all-points-addressable 
graphics and its comprehensive 
character set. the IBM Proprinter 
supports most popular software. 

The new Proprinter attaches 
to every IBM PCand to other 
leading personal computers. And 
it’s just part of our growing family 
of personal printers. All are 


designed to serve a single purpose: 
‘To give everything you do the 
finishing touch. 

For the IBM Product Center 
or authorized dealer nearest you 
—or for free literature—call 
1800 IBM-2.468. Ext. 3/LH. 

Or contact your IBM marketing 
representative. 
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Saskatoon, Springfield (IL), Toronto, Washington, D.C. (City and Dulles Airport). Opening soon in Cairo, Colombo, Cologne, Edmonton, Long Beach, Richmond, 
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ack Epps and Jim Cash are established 

Hollywood screenwriters now working 
on their eighth script. Top Gun, a tale 
about Navy fighter pilots, is one of their 
stories. So is Whereabouts, a story about 
two people who must find each other 
within 24 hours to win a prize of $100,000. 
If neither of these titles seems familiar, it 
may be because Epps and Cash have nev- 
er had a feature film made. “There are 
times when you just don’t believe they 
make movies,” says Epps. Still, there are 
compensations. The price for an Epps- 
Cash script goes up with each non-picture 
and can now cost in the $300,000-to- 
$350,000 range. Admits Epps: “We com- 
mand a pretty good figure for not having a 
movie produced.” 

Screenwriters may be low on Tinsel- 
town’s totem pole, but they have one obvi- 
ous advantage over more glamorous folk, 
like stars and directors: they get paid 
whether their movies are made or not. 
Paramount's vice president of production, 
David Madden, estimates that 900 to 
1,000 assigned-scriptwriters are in the “or 
not” category, turning out scripts that are 
shown around town, perhaps optioned, 
then stuffed back into the desk drawer. 

Novelist Jim Harrison, author of Leg- 
ends of the Fall and Sun Dog, has had 13 
books published, but none of his 13 
screenplays has yet been made into a film. 
“T’'ve got a couple of million dollars for 
them, so I don’t care too much,” he says. 
Harrison maintains there is no stigma to 
having a lot of unproduced scripts. “Ev- 
eryone knows that the screenplay is never 
the decisive factor,” he says. “What 
counts is the deal structure, where some- 
thing is shot, what stars are lined up.” 

Writer Nora Ephron is two for eight 


It beats working: Screenwriter John Hill relaxing with scripts at his Brentwood home 


The Phantoms of Hollywood 


Their writing makes money but rarely a movie 
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on the big screen. The first success was 
Silkwood, which she co-wrote with Alice 
Arlen. Now a second Ephron script is be- 
ing produced; Heartburn, based on her 
own best seller, which leaves her twelve 
movies behind her parents, Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron (Desk Set, Carousel). “For | 
me to get 14 films made,” says Ephron, 
“at my current rate of about 
one in four, I’d have to write 
56 scripts and live to be 132. 
When they show the name 
of the studio at the begin- 
ning of a film, it should say, 
‘United Artists, or whoever, 
did everything in its power 
to prevent this film from be- 
ing made.’ That’s what real- 
ly happens.” 

The Writers Guild of 
America set new pay scales 
in March. An author now 
gets a minimum of $22,801 to 
do a treatment and screen- 
play for a low-budget film 
($2.5 million or less) and $42,000 for a | 
more expensive film. A rewrite and a “pol- 
ish” can bring the high-budget price to 
$61,548, but a writer who has been around 
commands a good deal more, and fees can 
rise steadily with each unproduced script. 
Says a New York author who has sold 
three scripts: “If you write five a year—I 
get more offers than that—you can make 
close to $700,000.” If you are at the top of 
the profession, you can get $850,000 for a 
single unused screenplay, as William 
Goldman reportedly did from ABC Mo- 
tion Pictures. 

What seems like largesse to the writ- 
ers is a relatively cheap form of R. and D. 
for the studios. Each studio sifts through 





Jack Epps 








about 10,000 story ideas a year and pays 
writers to provide treatments and scripts 
for about 1,000, 85% to 90% of which will 
never be made into movies. Says Robert 
Bookman, executive vice president of Co- 
lumbia Pictures: “By developing 100 proj- 
ects a year, you hope to wind up with ten | 
or 15 that are good enough to make.” 
Once written, even the best script may 
die for a variety of reasons. Material de- 
veloped for a star like Dustin Hoffman 
will be dead if the bankable name is not 
interested. Heads of studios change, and 
so do Hollywood fashions. Current trends 
favor movies about teens in turmoil and 
Clint Eastwood films without Clint 
Eastwood (Code of Silence, Witness) 
Writers who are fashioning clones of 
these movies may finish just in time to see 
their work outmoded by a new trend. “It’s 
like a slot machine,” observes Writer 
Howard Franklin. “You can have done 
your job well, and yet it will be irrelevant.” 


| Becwsaig: rejection usually brings a 
surge of pride, followed by a sense of 
resignation and an attempt to cope with 
Hollywood's odd system. Before making it 
big with Breaking Away, Steve Tesich, 42 
wrote six scripts that missed. To deal with 
the rejection, he would start a new script 
before sending a finished one in. “That 
way I could rationalize that the really 
good script was in the typewriter,” he 
notes. Ephron says she tries to salvage 
some of her old scripts. “I keep moving 
my favorite jokes from one movie to an- 
_ other in hopes that someone 
will finally get to say them.” 
Unproduced screenwrit- 
ers often conduct internal 
debates on the subject of suc- 
cess and status. John Hill, 
38, is one for twelve (a 198 
bomb titled Heartheeps) af- 
ter 14 years in Hollywood. 
“If you look at the amount of | 
money I earn a year, I am | 
successful,” he says. “But if 
you look at the row of unpro- 
duced scripts on the shelf, I 
feel a failure. The money is 
nice, but the real point was | 
always to write a story and | 
watch it in the theater and eat popcorn.” | 
An Australian western by Hill, Quig- 
ley Down Under, has been optioned three 
times, earning him enough to pay his 
young son’s way through college. Last year 
at the Cannes Film Festival, it was an- 
nounced that Quigley was going into pro- 
duction. “At that point a less experienced 
screenwriter might have started to cele- 
brate,” notes Hill, who warily waited 24 | 
hours before breaking out the champagne. | 
Alas, the film was never made, but Hill re- | 
mains unfazed. “For all the complaining | 
and the frustration,” he says, “this 
beats working for a living.” —By JohnLee. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/New York and Cheryl 


Crooks/Los Angeles | 
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“ow hen is he going to write a book 
about it?” The question has been 
asked for years in taprooms, diners and 
shopping malls all over the country. The 
reason: weekly doses of wry musings 
about mythical Lake Wobegon, Minn., on 
the public-radio variety show A Prairie 
Home Companion are not enough for 
many of the program’s 2 million 
fans. They have been yearning for 
something more substantial. 

The wait is over. Garrison Keil- 
lor, self-effacing fabulist, closet soci- 
ologist and “America’s Tallest Ra- 
dio Humorist,” has written the 
history of “the little town that time 
forgot and that the decades cannot 
improve.” His affectionate sketches 
provide a full granary of bemused 
narratives about favorite Wobegon- 
ians, including Father Emil, who 
blesses animals on the lawn of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Responsibility 
Church; the Statue of the Unknown 
Norwegian, which sprouts grass 
from an unusual place; and Angler 
Dr. Nute, a retired dentist who tells 
the sunfish, “Open wide ... This 
may sting a little bit.” 

Keillor's fame arises from 
broadcasting such bucolic whimsy, 
but he is no literary novice. His hu- 
mor has appeared in such maga- 
zines as the Atlantic and The New 
Yorker, and his stories about the 
upper Midwest were collected in 
the best-selling Happy to Be Here 
(1982). This time, in addition to 
raising questions about the nature 
of nostalgia, Keillor explores the 
confrontation between God-fear- 
ing parents and the children they 
send off to college. 

He recognizes the ordinary 
without ridiculing it, but his ordi- 
nary is loony enough for any South 
American magic realist. The seat 
of Mist County, in an unmapped 
region northwest of Minneapolis, 
delights in eccentric folklore. The 
first white settlers are led by a Bos- 
ton Unitarian called to convert the 
Indians with interpretive dance. 
She only captivates a beskinned 
and unbathed French trapper, 
with whom she has seven children. 
The failing local college is finally 
abandoned after a bear kills a stu- 
dent, and the town’s first Norwe- 
gian is a Union Army deserter 
whose descendants, the Sons of 
Knute, hold a yearly contest, start- 
ing on Groundhog Day, where you 
bet on the day and hour a 1949 
Ford will sink through the ice and 














Home, Home on the Strange 


LAKE WOBEGON DAYS by Garrison Keillor; Viking; 337 pages; $17.95 





into the lake. “Left to our own devices,” 
writes Keillor, “we Wobegonians go 
straight for the small potatoes.” 

Far from an ideal of Norman Rock- 
well hominess, Lake Wobegon reverber- 
ates with terror and finalities. Lonely 
Norwegians with whisky bottles lie down 
on their family graves in Our Prairie 


Garrison Keillor: “The town that time forgot” 


Excerpt 
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‘Got her in ’66. Just 42,000 miles 
on her.’ It may be odd that a man 
should be so proud of having not gone 
far, but not so odd in this town. Under 
his Trojan Seed Corn cap... is the face 
of a boy, and when he talks his voice 
breaks, as if he hasn’t talked enough to 
get over adolescence completely. He has 
lived here all his life, time hardly exists 
for him, and when he looks at this street 
and when he sees his wife, he sees them 
brand-new, like this car. Later, driving 
the four blocks home at about trolling 
speed, having forgotten the misery of a 
rectal examination, he will notice a 
slight arrhythmic imperfection when 
the car idles, which he will s 
an hour happily correcting. 


pend ay 


Home Cemetery to talk to the dead about 
the old country. Keillor’s folk confront 
mainstream America with beer and trem- 
bling. They are still wagging their heads 
and clucking their tongues over Father 
Emil’s summer replacement. Golfing Fa- 
ther Frank proclaims of his martini at a 
backyard party, “Dry. Mmmmm. What 
did you do? Just think about vermouth, for 
Christ's sake?” 

Dour, deliberate and repressed resi- 
dents, both Lutheran and Roman Catho- 
lic, suffer dangerous guilt complexes. Just 
as the middle Olson boy reaches out to ex- 
amine the medallion between the 
breasts of a sultry waitress from 
Mom and Dad’s Cafe, Lake Wobe- 
gon’s four-story grain elevator ex- 
plodes, showering the town with 
chunks of timber. 

The narrator of these some- 
times vitriolic vignettes is Gary 
Keillor, a tall, skinny kid with wire- 
rim glasses. (The budding author 
changed his name to Garrison at 
age 13 because he wanted a sophis- 
ticated pseudonym.) His family be- 
longs to a Fundamentalist sect that 
forbids dancing, drinking, movies, 
TV and overuse of the personal pro- 
noun. Gary dreams early and often 
of adventure and escape. He and his 
friends play Senator Joe McCarthy 
routing Commies. He practices 
kissing on his thumb and forefinger 
in case Girlfriend Dorene gives him 
that “smoky Minneapolis look.” In 
the best Lutheran tradition, a fellow 
escapee pens a manifesto, 95 Theses 
95, to his parents and his town. 
Sample indictment: “I find it very 
hard to whoop it up, hail a pal, split 
a gut, cut a rug, have a ball... I'm 
your boy all right.” 

So is Keillor. After marriage 
and fatherhood, an older, mel- 
lower Gary moves back to a farm. 
Lost in a blizzard, he is saved by 
seeing the dark shape of a neigh- 
bor’s house. “Some luck,” he con- 
cludes, “lies in not getting what 
you thought you wanted but get- 
ting what you have, which once 
you have it you may be smart 
enough to see is what you would 
have wanted had you known.” 

Lake Wobegon Days also gets 
lost in the drift at times. The prob- 
lem: Keillor’s fondness for his ru- 
ral creations sidetracks a fine story 
about growing up, surviving fame 
and accepting life. But there may 
be a certain country slyness in the 
style. Keillor’s aesthetic, after all, 
echoes Lake Wobegon’s motto: 
“We are what we are.” Like 
Ralph’s Pretty Good Grocery, this 
is Gary Keillor’s Pretty Good 
Book. And that ought to be just 
plain good enough for the Wobe- 
gonians of the world. —By LD. Reed 
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Power Lovers 


THE HOUSE OF MITFORD 
by Jonathan Guinness 

with Catherine Guinness 
Viking; 604 pages; $22.95 





hey were prototypes for Evelyn 

Waugh’s “Bright Young People,” the 
six sisters and a brother who provided a 
perfect historical metaphor for the fash- 
ionable confusions of their class and time. 
With apt symbolism, the Mitford girls pa- 
raded at smart London parties dressed as 
decadent Roman empresses. When the 
horses and hounds on their country estate 
bored them, the Mitfords traipsed abroad, 
treating Europe as their private play- 
ground. As the advancing shadow of 
World War II put a stop to the fun, they 
turned their patrician self-assurance to 
extremist politics. Nancy wrote the inside 
story in autobiographical novels, while 
Diana and Jessica wrote novelistic autobi- 
ographies. Now Diana’s son Jonathan 
Guinness and his daughter Catherine 
have added their account. 

“Power worship,” many critics suggest, 
was the particular Mitford sin, and the 
Guinnesses partially agree. Diana, the 
beauty of the family, with passionate eyes 
set in a curiously passive face, showed “a po- 
tential for extremism.” Translation: she fell 
in love with British Fascist Leader Sir Os- 
wald Mosley and the ideas he believed in. 

Unity, the fourth sister, went further 
than Diana to justify the remark of an old 
family friend: “You Mitfords like dicta- 
tors.” She held hands with Hitler, whom 
she described as “sweet” as well as “the 
greatest man of all time.” Diana spent 
nearly 34% years in prison during World 
War II for her romance with fascism. 
Unity shot and grievously wounded her- 
self when her beloved England went to 
war with her beloved Germany. 

The Guinnesses are really too kind to 
mother and aunties with the forgiving ex- 
planation of their power-groupie behavior 
as “a need to link personal love to a general 
cause.” As adolescents, Unity and her 
younger sister Jessica turned their rooms 
into political statements. Unity covered 
her walls with swastikas and a portrait of 
Hitler. Jessica decorated hers with ham- 
mers and sickles. They shouted party slo- 
gans at each other like cheerleaders for op- 
posing teams. When the going got really 
hot, they wound up in a pillow fight. Jessica 
moved to the U.S. and stuck with the Com- 
munist Party until the end of the °50s. In 
the ’60s she became a sudden capitalist suc- 
cess, thanks to her family saga Hons and 
Rebels and a classic exposé of the funeral 
industry, The American Way of Death. 

As it follows perverse characters, this 
family history sparkles on the surface. But 
The House of Mitford refuses to probe the 
darkness, and by treating its subjects with 
too much charity, reduces their lives and 
careers to a series of gossipy, entertaining, 
but ultimately trivial pursuits. Perhaps, 
given their predilections, this is the book 
they deserve. — By Melvin Maddocks 
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Bookends 


MARTINA by Martina Navratilova 
with George Vecsey 
Knopf: 287 pages; $16.95 


Tennis is incompatible 
with bloc politics, Its stars 
are individualisis with 
styles and temperaments 
as distinctive as those of 
ballet dancers. Most im- 
portant, there are millions 
of dollars and oodles of 
glamour to be had on the 
international tour. 

So it was no great surprise that in 1975 
Czechoslovakia’s Martina Navratilova 
jumped the fence to begin her indepen- 
dent quest for U.S. citizenship and a rank- 
ing as the world’s No. | woman tennis 
player. As shaped by New York Times 
Sports Columnist George Vecsey, this ap- 
pealing Reds-to-riches story is as impa- 
tiently direct as Navratilova’s game. 
Points are made quickly, aggressively and 
with authority. “You need a tank to beat 
me,” she tells a haughty Soviet opponent 
after the U.S.S.R. had invaded Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Americanization of Martina 
begins with a move to Beverly Hills and 
the purchase of a silver Mercedes with the 
vanity plate X-CZECH. 

Porsches, Rolls-Royces, houses and 
apartments follow, as do body building, 
health food and love affairs with women. 
Navratilova the industry is a walking en- 
dorsement for the trends of the past ten 
years. Navratilova the individual pos- 
sesses a vulnerable charm and naiveteé. 
Never does this daughter of old Europe 
sound more New World than when she 
talks about outgrowing relationships. 
Well, almost never. At one point she is 
somewhat disdainful about image mak- 
ing. Three paragraphs later she gives us 
the name of her public relations firm. 





THE RED FOX 
by Anthony Hyde 
Knopf: 321 pages; $17.95 


The narrator of this 
drowsy thriller, now being 
whooped as a likely best 
seller, is a U.S. journalist 
who specializes in the So- 
viet Union. An old love 
has asked him to help find 
her missing stepfather, a 
Canadian tycoon. As the 
hero searches, he unravels the mystery of 
her birth and the farfetched identity of 
her aristocratic Russian mother. 

The action ranges across North 
America, France and darkest Russia, 
none of it convincingly in focus. In New 
Hampshire, for instance, Author Hyde 
has the Soviet bad guys, who are driving a 
small runabout, stop off at a farm to pick 
up a cord of wood, a quantity that would 
founder anything short of a sizable truck. 
Soviet village scenes do not seem any 








more real. The book’s most enduring 
enigma is why, having equipped his tale 
with the scaffolding of romance, Hyde 
keeps his reunited lovers separate for all 
but a few exceedingly decorous pages. 


JENNY °N’ DAD 
by Gordon Baxter 
Summit; 156 pages; $12.95 


“Young fathers can be so 
busy—so dumb,” writes 
Newspaperman and Na- 
tional Public Radio Per- 
sonality Gordon Baxter. 
He should know; he was 
one. But that was long 
ago, and in this peppery 
2} account of his relationship 
with new Daughter Jenny, born when 
Baxter was 54 and already a grandfather 
by his “first litter,” the Texan turns the ta- 
bles. Although a reluctant father-to-be 
(“Lamaze, LaLeche ... LeHusband”), 
the good ole boy becomes a good, if old, 
dad. Baxter stays home to write in a 
woodsy cabin with his second wife Diane, 
nearly 20 years his junior, and he and Jen- 
ny share her strained veal (“unspeak- 
able”), his exhibitionism (she upstages 
him in a local TV commercial) and a 
common wonder at nature. But the idyllic 
days are sometimes wistful because, Bax- 
ter writes, “I will probably never see her 
as a woman of 30.” By his good-natured 
endurance of late fatherhood, Baxter has 
earned a damp eye or two in this jolly tale. 


VISIONS OF AMERICA 
by William A. Henry II 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
275 pages; $17.95 


“Reagan and his redefini- 
tion of what to admire in 
our national character 
proved to be the irresist- 
ible forces of the cam- 
paign,”’ writes William 
Henry in his account of 
the lopsided 1984 election. 
Reagan won 59% of the 
popular vote not because he outcam- 
paigned Walter Mondale. Instead, says 
Henry, who covered the election as 
TIME’s Press writer and is now the maga- 
zine’s drama critic, the winning candidate 
identified himself with the growing na- 
tional appetite “for optimism, for prosper- 
ity, for the strength of the individual and 
the stability of the national defense.” 
Mondale’s jeremiads about fairness and 
budget deficits were well aimed, in Hen- 
ry’s view, but the cola-commercial vision 
of America that Reagan sold voters had 
little room for unpleasant realities. Demo- 
crats should watch more television. 
Henry has avoided the ordinary post- 
election recap of secret strategy sessions 
and off-camera skulduggery. Instead, Vi- 
sions is a delightfully opinionated essay on 
politics, social change and the rise of the 
political right. 5 




















Theater 





Summer Camp of the Stage 





he casting would have aroused excite- 

ment on Broadway. Joanne Wood- 
ward as Amanda Wingfield, the desper- 
ate matriarch. Karen Allen, star of 
Raiders of the Lost Ark and Starman, as 
the soulful daughter Laura. TV Star 
James Naughton (Trauma Center, Planet 
of the Apes) as Laura’s “gentleman call- 
er.” And John Sayles, filmmaker (Return 
of the Secaucus Seven) and novelist (Union 
Dues), making his professional stage de- 
but as Tom, the restless, seething son who 
narrates Tennessee Williams’ doom- 
struck “memory play” about his family. 
Add a designer who has won a Tony 
nomination, a director who has mounted 
more than 100 productions at venues in- 
cluding the New York City Opera, and 
even a speech coach who has worked on 
eleven Broadway shows, and the package 
was one producers would hasten to sign. 

This sold-out Menagerie, however, 
was staged for just six days, by performers 
working for about $400 a week, at a 479- 
seat theater in a woodsy resort nearly five 
hours by bus from Manhattan. Almost 
anywhere else, the production would have 
been an astonishment. At the Williams- 
town Theater Festival, it was what audi- 
ences have come to expect. 

Williamstown is the summer camp of 
the American stage. Since the inaugural 
in 1955, it has attracted established stars 
to work with esteemed journeymen and 
expectant beginners. Everyone in Ameri- 
can theater, it seems, has sojourned there, 
and over the years nearly 200 company 
members have earned awards for stage, 
screen or TV work. Among them: 1985 
Tony Winner Stockard Channing, Oscar 
Winners Rita Moreno and Christopher 
Walken, Emmy Winner Nancy Mar- 
chand. What lures them to Williams- 
town? A casual atmosphere, the chance to 
experiment without commercial pres- 
sures and the sylvan pleasures of the Wil- 
liams College campus in the Massachu- 
setts Berkshires. This year the company 
staged 78 events in a variety of spaces, 
some for just one night. Says Woodward, 
who made her Williamstown debut last 
week: “Last year I came up to see a couple 
of plays and fell in love with the creative 
environment. You do things you wouldn’t 
otherwise try, and you relax when you 
come offstage by going to watch some- 
thing else.”” Adds Naughton, who first ap- 
peared there in 1972: “The real crime is 
that a place like Williamstown does not 
exist in the wintertime. Then we could 
have a true national theater.” 

This summer's other participants in- 
cluded Richard Thomas, raging through 
the title role in Howard Fast’s bawdy, ser- 














monic adaptation of his novel Citizen 
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Williamstown caps its season with a splendid Glass Menagerie 
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Doom-struck memories: Woodward and Allen 
Inventing a new family mythology. 





Tom Paine; Christopher Reeve, shrewdly 
underplaying a Barrymore-like matinee 
idol in a meticulous and uproarious reviv- 
al of The Royal Family; and Bernadette 
Peters, trying out portions of Song and 
Dance, the Andrew Lloyd Webber musi- 
cal extravaganza that is booked to open in 
mid-September on Broadway. 

nlike most artistic directors, who an- 


U nounce their seasons long in advance 
and lure actors with specific roles, Wil- 
liamstown’s fey, mercurial Nikos Psach- 
aropoulos makes up his schedule as he 
goes along, books performers with last- 
minute phone calls and rehearses even 
main-stage productions for as little as 
eleven days. Psacharopoulos, a Yale dra- 
ma professor, joined the company as asso- 
ciate director its first season and became 
artistic director the next year. Glass Me- 
nagerie, typically, was slated four weeks 
before it opened, after Psacharopoulos 
publicly considered other potential casts. 
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Most productions of the play have 
been dominated by the actresses who 
have played the coquettish Amanda, from 
Laurette Taylor to Katharine Hepburn to 
Jessica Tandy. She can seem a self-abas- 
ing victim of the husband who left her or a 
termagant who drove him away. When 
she recalls the day 17 men came to court 
her in Blue Mountain, she can be lament- 
ing her lost chances or inventing a family 
mythology to inspire her laggard son and 
daughter. Woodward, forgoing the oppor- 
tunity for a star turn, made the character 
a panicky, sexless, menopausal mother 
who lives only for her children. When she 
said she lay awake all night worrying 
about their future, she meant every word, 
and her children were all the more dis- 
heartened by her contagious fear. 

The crippled, withdrawn Laura, 
based on Williams’ sister Rose, who un- 
derwent a lobotomy, is a part that entices 
actresses to romance. They portray her as 
retreating from life because she is too fine 
for it. But Allen grasped the truth ofa line 
spoken by Laura’s brother: she seems spe- 
cial to her family because she is theirs. To 
an objective observer, she could well ap- 
pear childish and shallow. Allen’s pretty 
face was frozen in hopelessness, almost 
never illuminated by understanding. The 
gentleman caller is a character whom 
Williams borrowed from Sinclair Lewis: 
he is a budding Babbitt, a secular Elmer 
Gantry, zealously preaching the virtues of 
pep and good fellowship yet somehow 
dimly grasping that his residual adoles- 
cent vitality is no substitute for intelli- 
gence. Naughton avoided the pitfall of be- 
ing too obvious a loser. The visitor’s 
coarse charm, mercantile drive and fe- 
vered if directionless activity made him a 
persuasive lure to the passive Laura. 

Sayles, a novice stage actor, proved 
himself enormously gifted. He, not Wood- 
ward, emerged as the star of the show. Al- 
though he has played tense and unfeeling 
characters in his films, he pulsed with 
neurasthenic sensitivity as the young 
would-be writer. His voice was twangy 
and braying and Southern, his movement 
gangly and boyish, his manner petulant. 
Sayles demonstrated that the character 
can match Williams’ own manic energy 
and embrace of life and thereby be all the 
more haunting in his inability to escape 
his past. He remains bound to the mother 
who unnerves him and the sister for 
whom he despairs. Sayles’ bearing sug- 
gested that Tom, like Williams, would not 
find any other women among the great 
romantic loves of his life. 

Perhaps no American theater except 
Williamstown, with its college setting and 
relaxed, busman’s holiday approach to 
acting, could have allowed Sayles and his 
colleagues to explore the text so freely. 
His splendid performance and the fine 
production left no doubt that the play- 
wright, not his sister, was the great and 
thwarted soul. —By William A. Henry lil 
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Magalogs in the Mailbox 


Ads make Bloomingdale's catalog look like a magazine 





hen customers across the country 

received their new Bloomingdale’s 
catalog earlier this month, they were 
treated to more than fall fashions. Among 
the Kamalis and Calvins were full-page 
ads for cigarettes, liquor and laundry 
products, none of which can be ordered 
by mail or bought in one of Blooming- 
dale’s 14 locations. Other department 
stores like Marshall Field are considering 
the advantages. Says Milton Kaplan, 
president of Catalogue Advertising Sales, 
which sells Bloomingdale’s space to cli- 


“Why let your 
sweaters take you 
to the cleaners? 

You can wash 
them in Woolite 
for pennies” 


4, 
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Selling soap with the style: an ad smoothly blends with items in Bloomie’s book 


ents: “It’s the next large medium on 
the horizon.” 

Bloomingdale’s says it added the ads 
to make its catalogs more distinctive 
than the 8.5 billion others mailed last 
year. The carefully calculated result 
resembles a chic fashion magazine as 
much as a catalog; it is a hybrid 
that might be called a magalog. But, after 
studying the finances, John Chunko, vice 
president of Catalogue Media Corp., con- 
cludes, “By accepting ads, large catalog- 
ers are realizing that they can make $5 
million in profit over five years and not 
hurt themselves.” 

The trend is not for everyone. Sears 
and J.C. Penney may not benefit because 
their readership is too broad. Brand-name 
advertisers favor upscale catalogs, like 
Bloomingdale’s, which reach large but 
narrowly defined consumer groups. The 
majority of Bloomingdale’s 1.7 million 
readers this fall are under 45, with some 
college education, employed and affluent. 
But access to such a demographic bull’s- 








charges for a similar space. Blooming- 
dale’s is more demanding than the fash- 
ion magazines, requiring that the color, 
copy and image of the ads visually blend 
with the store’s offerings. 

For years, stores have used less obtru- 
sive forms of co-advertising, called co-op- 
ing, in their catalogs to offset the rising 
costs of postage and printing. An advertis- 
er showing a Christian Dior dress, say, of- 
ten shares the costs fifty-fifty with the 
store. Dallas-based Neiman-Marcus car- 
ries no ads in its catalogs, but since 1981, 
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it has sent a slick fashion magazine, now 
called NM, with features and ads free to 
its 900,000 active credit-card holders. 

Some readers of Bloomingdale’s latest 
issue are irritated by the commercials. “I 
was shocked,” says Henrietta Santo, di- 
rector of a Manhattan fitness center. “I 
don’t expect ads in the middle of a cata- 
log.” Eileen Adams, a personal shopper 
in New York City, asked regarding a per- 
fume pitch on one page, “That’s not an 
ad, is it?” It was, and some agencies 
are skeptical of the trend. Says Advertis- 
ing Executive Katie Muldoon: “It’s con- 
fusing, and we wouldn’t recommend it to 
our clients.” But contends Agency Head 
Jo-Von Tucker: “The more prestigious 
the store the higher the possibility 
for success.” 

Indeed, Bloomingdale’s has already 
sold 70 of 100 ad pages in twelve upcoming 
issues to such brands as Haagen-Dazs, Lin- 
coln Continental and Bolla sparkling wine. 
The concept will have to bubble along for a 
while, though, before the corks will pop on 














Odds & Trends 


EXPLOSIVE THRILL 

Forget Pac-Man. The latest pastime is 
more explosive than any video game. For 
only $10, housewives, accountants or 
truck drivers at the Bullet Stop in subur- 
ban Atlanta rent automatic weapons like 
UZI submachine guns and blast away 
with live ammo ($10.75 to $12.75 per box 
of 50 shells) on twelve carefully super- 
vised shooting lanes. The targets: old 
bowling pins and combat-training silhou- 
ettes. “We get a lot of Rambo types,” says 
Owner Paul LaVista, 38. “But mostly 
attorneys, airline pilots and doctors. 
They're big-time spenders.” LaVista, who 
is working on franchising his smashing | 
idea, claims that the diversion becomes 
almost irresistible. “It’s like eating potato 
chips,” he says. “And if you have a date, 
it’s better than oysters.” 


AUTO BUFFS 

Cleaning the car used to be simple, just a 
glide through the local car wash for $5 or 
so. Now, thanks to upscale urges, the lat- 
est rage is a serious auto grooming from 
gas cap to hood ornament, which can cost 
as much as $160 and take half a day. The 
process, called detailing, has long been 
employed by used-car dealers to prepare 
old models for their lots, and is now of- 
fered by more than 4,000 shops across the 
nation, according to the California Car- 
wash Association. 

At Steve’s Detailing shops in Califor- 
nia, New Jersey and New York City, a 
squad of six cleans the trunk carpeting, 
degreases the engine, removes junior’s 
chewing gum from the air-conditioner 
vents, and scours spilled coffee from dash- 
board crevices with toothbrushes. In 
Orange County, Calif., says Artificial- 
Flower Manufacturer Calvin George, 
who has his Porsche groomed every three 
months, “people would think you weren’t 
doing well if you didn’t get your car de- 
tailed.” Imagine what they would think in 
Beverly Hills. 


FIDO FARE 

A growing number of dog owners, con- 
cerned about the additives in commercial 
preparations, are stocking up on organic 
foods for Fido. The holistic offerings at 
Lick Your Chops, a Westport, Conn., pet- 
food emporium, include oatmeal cookies 
and garlic-flavored biscuits. While most 
veterinarians see little advantage to such 
fare, adherents claim that the high ratio of 
vegetable ingredients produces healthier 
pets. The Complete Herbal Book for the 
Dog advocates feeding Rover what he 
would eat in the wild. Animal Herb 
Blend, a mixture of some 20 herbs, includ- 
ing fennel and raspberry leaves, simu- 
lates the ingredients found inside, say, a 











eye is expensive. A page sells for $27,000, | Madison Avenue. —By J.D. Reed. | wild rabbit’s stomach. The dogs seem to 
about the same amount that Vogue | Reported by Louise Wareham/New York love it. a 
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Essay 


Advertisements for Oneself 


i tis an odd and compact art form, and somewhat unnatural. A 
person feels uncomfortable composing a little song of himself 
for the classifieds. The personal ad is like haiku of self-celebra- 
tion, a brief solo played on one’s own horn. Someone else should 
be saying these things. It is for others to pile up the extravagant 
adjectives (“sensitive, warm, witty, vibrant, successful, hand- 
some, accomplished, incredibly beautiful, cerebral and sultry”) 
while we stand demurely by. But someone has to do it. One com- 
petes for attention. One must advertise. One must chum the wa- 
ters and bait the hook, and go trolling for love and laughter, for 
caring and sharing, for long walks and quiet talks, for Bach and 
brie. Nonsmokers only. Photo a must. 

There are poetic conventions and clichés and codes in com- 
posing a personal ad. One specifies DWF (divorced white female), 
SBM (single black male), GWM (gay white male) and so on, to de- 
scribe marital status, race, sex. Readers should understand the 
euphemisms. “Zaftig” or “Rubenesque,” for example, usually 
means fat. “Unpretentious” is liable to mean boring. “Sensuous” 
means the party likes sex. 

Sometimes the ads are quirkily self- 
conscious. “Ahem,” began one suitor in 
the New York Review of Books. “Decent, 
soft-spoken sort, sanely silly, philosophish, 
seeks similar.” Then he started to hit his 
stride: “Central Jersey DM WASP profes- 
sional, 38, 62”, slow hands, student of 
movies and Marx, gnosis and news, craves 
womanish companionship. . .” 

The sociology of personals has 
changed in recent years. One reason that 
people still feel uncomfortable with the 
form is that during the ’60s and early ’70s, 
personal ads had a slightly sleazy conno- 
tation. They showed up in the back of un- 
derground newspapers and sex maga- 
zines, the little billboards through which 
wife swappers and odd sexual specialists 
communicated. In the past few years, 
however, personal ads have become a 
popular and reputable way of shopping 
for new relationships. The Chicago Tribune publishes them. So 
does the conservative National Review, although a note from the 
publisher advises, “NR extends maximum freedom in this col- 
umn, but NR’s maximum freedom may be another man’s strait- 
jacket. NR reserves the right to reject any copy deemed unsuit- 
able.” NR would likely have turned down a West Coast entreaty: 
“Kinky Boy Scout seeks Kinky Girl Scout to practice knots. 
Your rope or mine?” NR’s personals are notably chaste, but so 
are those in most other magazines. The emphasis is on “tradi- 
tional values,” on “long-term relationships” and “nest building.” 
The sexual revolution has cooled down to a domestic room tem- 
perature. The raciest item might call for a woman with “Dolly 
Parton-like figure.” One ad in Los Angeles stated: “Branflake 
patent holder tired of money and what it can buy seeks intellec- 
tual stimulation from big-bosomed brunette. Photo please.” The 
Village Voice not long ago rejected the language of a man who 
wanted a woman with a “big ass.” A few days later the man re- 
turned with an ad saying he sought a “callipygian” woman. 

Every week New York magazine publishes five or six pages 
of personals, at $23 a line. The New York Review of Books 
publishes column after column of some of the most entertaining 
personals. Many of them are suffused with a soft-focus romanti- 
cism. Firelight plays over the fantasy. Everyone seems amazing- 
ly successful. The columns are populated by Ph.D.s. Sometimes 
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one encounters a millionaire. Occasionally a satirical wit breaks 
the monotony: “I am DWM, wino, no teeth, smell bad, age 40— 
look 75. Live in good cardboard box in low-traffic alley. You are 
under 25, tall, sophisticated, beautiful, talented, financially se- 
cure, and want more out of life. Come fly with me.” 

Humor helps, especially in a form that usually gives off a 
flat glare of one-dimensional optimism. It is hard not to like 
the “well read, well shaped, well disposed widow, early sixties, 
not half bad in the dusk with the light behind me.” She sought a 
“companionable, educated, professional man of wit and taste,” 
and she probably deserved him. Her self-effacement is fairly rare 
in personals. The ads tend sometimes to be a little ner- 
vous and needing, and anxiously hyperbolic. Their rhetoric 
tends to get overheated and may produce unintended effects. A 
man’s hair stands on end a bit when he encounters “Alarmingly 
articulate, incorrigibly witty, overeducated but extreme- 
ly attractive NYC woman.” A female reader of New York 
might enjoy a chuckling little shudder at this: “I am 
here! A caring, knowing, daffy, real, 
tough, vulnerable and handsome brown- 
eyed psychoanalyst.” One conjures up 
the patient on the couch and a Freudian 
in the shape of Daffy Duck shouting: 
“You're desPICable!” 

The struggle in composing one’s ad is 
to be distinctive and relentlessly self-con- 
fident. What woman could resist the “rug- 
ged rascal with masculine determined 
sensual viewpoint”? An ad should not 
overreach, however, like the woman who 
began: “WANTED: One Greek god of re- 
fined caliber.” 

Not all the ads are jaunty or dewy- 
eyed. One begins: “Have herpes?” Some 
are improbably specialized: “Fishing Jew- 
ish woman over 50 seeks single man to 
share delights of angling.” Or: “Literate 
snorkeler . . . have room in my life for one 
warm, secure, funny man.” 

Anyone composing a personal ad faces 
an inherent credibility problem. While we are accustomed to the 
self-promotions of politicians, say, we sense something bizarre 
when ordinary people erupt in small rhapsodies of self-celebration 
that are occasioned by loneliness and longing. One is haunted by 
almost piteous cries that come with post-office-box number at- 
tached: “Is there anyone out there? Anyone out there for me?” 

Composing an ad with oneself as the product is an interest- 
ing psychological exercise, and probably good training in self- 
assertion. Truth will endure a little decorative writing, perhaps. 
The personals are a form of courtship that is more efficient, and 
easier on the liver, than sitting in bars night after night, hoping 
for a lucky encounter. Yet one feels sometimes a slightly dis- 
turbed and forlorn vibration in those columns of chirpy pleading. 
It is inorganic courtship. There is something severed, a lost con- 
nection, One may harbor a buried resentment that there are not 
parents and aunts and churches and cotillions to arrange the 
meetings in more seemly style. 

That, of course, may be mere sentimentalism. Whatever 
works. Loneliness is the Great Satan. Jane Austen, who knew 
everything about courtship, would have understood the person- 
als columns perfectly. Her novel Emma, in fact, begins, “Emma 
Woodhouse, handsome, happy, clever, and rich, with a comfort- 
able home and happy disposition.” The line might go right into 
the New York Review of Books. —By Lance Morrow 
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DOES POPULAR ACCEPTANCE REQUIRE ABANDONING 
THE VERY PRINCIPLES THAT GOT YOU WHERE YOU ARE? 


It happens in every field ne engineers to make Saabs range in price from $11,850 for 
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He likes 
the planets. 
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Benson & Hedges 


__ America’s Favorite 100. 





She likes 
the stars. 








